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| RCHI 7 ECTU RE. Profesor Hosk1na" 
COURSE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE - 

ARC at rECTURE, adapted to both Professional and General 
Students, will commence on TUESDAY, the 25th instant, and 
be continued on every ‘Tuesday and Friday throughout Easter 
Term, at 3.0'¢ lock p.M.; and at 40'clock on the same days, the 
Course on E ngineering Constructions will be continue 

Syllahuses of “yd Courses, and erticulars, may be obtained 

yplication at the Secretary's ce 
aay J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
_King’ s Colleze, London, April. 13, 1843. 


T\EPARTMENT of ENGINEERING, ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and ARCHITECTURE.—This DE. 
PARTMENT, under the superintendence of Professors Hall 
Moseley. Daniell, Wheatstone, Hosking, Dyce,end paged, and 
Mr. Bradley, Mr. Cowper, Mr. ‘Tennant, Mr. A. sele y.and 
Mr. Castle, will be RE-OPENED on THURSDAY. the 20th 
instant. Rooms are provided in the College fora limited num- 
ber of Students, and some of the Professors and Gentlemen 
connected with the College receive Students into their houses. 
Farther information may be obtained at oe scertetasy 8 Office. 
ONSDALE, Principal. 





_King’ s College, London, April 11, 1843. 


TINGS COLLEGE, London. —DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
The COU a of LECTURES will be resumed on THURSDAY, 


DI WANITY. “The Rev. the Principal, and the Res. the Chaplain. 

MATHEMATICS... Professor the Rev. T.G. Hall »M.A.; Tutor, 
the Rev. T. A. Cock. M.A. 

CLASSICS Ss. «Professor the Bev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, 

ENGiisit LITERATURE..Professor the Rev. F. Maurice, 


The Classes for private instroctien | in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
and modern foreizn languages, under the direction of Professors 
M'‘Canl, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, Rossetti, and De Villalobos, 
will also be re-opened at the same time 

Chambers are provided for Matriculated Students desirous of 
residing in the College; and some of the fessors and Gentle- 
men connected with ihe College receive Students into their 


house 
Farther information may be obtained upon lication at the 
Secretary’ aga 
April 11, 184: J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
ITERARY FUND SOCIETY, for the Pro- 
tection and Relief of Authors of Genius and Learning, and 
their Families, who may be in Want or Distress. Instituted 
1780; incorporated by Royal Charter 1318. 
Patron—Her Majesty Dw UREN. 


President—The a LA} WNE. 
WERSARY. ONES TIVAL of of thie 











The FIFTY-FOURTH ANI 
Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on W 
NESDAY. May 10, 

His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND in the Chair. 

The List of Stewards will be advertised in a few days. Tickets 
for the Dinaer may be had of the Secretary, at the C nT cd 
the Society, 73. Great Russell-street, where Donations and Si 
sesaations, to announced at the Dinner, will be thant fully 
receive OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—The last day on which Tickets for the ensuing Exhibi- 
tions at the Garden can_be issued to = at the privileged 
Price of 3s. 6d. each, is a April 1 
2l. Regent-street, ‘April 7, 1843. 


OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
RCHITECTS. 


The Medals of the inetivnte will be awarded next year to the 
Authors of the best Essays on the following subjects :— 

1. On Craciform Churches ;—their origin, their comparative 
advantage forthe form of worship of the period when they were 
introduced, and for that of the present age ; their general ap- 
plicability as matter of composition, and their comparative 
economy with reference to the Eccesiastical Buildings of other 
forms. 

2. On the form and construction of the early Spire and Tower, 
andofthe Spires and Towers of the later periods of Pointed 
Architecture,witb sections and constructive details. pestoueey 
inrespect of the junction of the Spire with the Tower, of t 
thickness of the walls, and the angles of inclination (if any) of 
the beds of the masonry, and the entasis, or visual correction, 

The Soane Medallion will be awarded for the best Design for 
the enlarzement of Greenwich Hospital, so as to embrace the 
addition, inter alia, of a Public Naval Gallery for Pictures and 
Statues illustrative of our Naval Victories, and presenting some 
a feature so as to pl ion by a central 
v 











ect 

"he papties is not confined to Members of the Institute. 
The Ess Drawings are to be sent in on or before the 
Sist of De cembers 1843, 

Further information may be had on application to the Secre- 
taries, by letter, pre-paid. 

CHARLES FOWLER,) Honorary 
GEORGE BAILEY, § Secretaries. 





16, Grosvenor-street. 


JR. MOON, having received Her Majesty's 
grac lous permission, has the honour to announce the 
private VIEW, by card, of the ROYAL CHRISTENING, 
fainted by C. Yi. Lestiz, Esq. R.A., for the Royal Collection, 
Vindsor Castle. 
_%, Thres udneedle-street, April 8, 1843. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES in Oil and 
Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture, and Casts, Architectural 
Designs, and Proof Impressions of Modern Engravings, will 
OPEN on the lst June next (instead ofin the Autumn). Work: 
of Art intended for exbibition must arrive at the Institution not 
later than the 10th to the 20th May. No carriage expenses will 
paid by the Institution, except on works from those Artists to 
whom the exhibition circular has previously been forwarde 
Artists in London are referred to Mr. GREEN, 14, Charles- 
street, Middiesex Hospita 
e following Prizes are offered 
The Heywood Medal ia gold, to the Artist ry; the best Oil 
Priating. size not less than 4 feet, by 2 feet 10 inches. 
Heywood Medal in silver, and 10/. in money, to the Artist 
ofthe best Water Colour or Ornamental Drawing, size not less 
than 39 inches by 20 inches. 








- NEW Copy 
BRITANNICA, last and best edition, in 41 vols. cloth, 
just completed, TO BE eoeD: only 20/.; published at 7 
guineas.—Address, p. p., M.C. H., Post O Office, ice, Croydon, Surrey 


AN TED, ina oom Establishment, a respect- 

TH_as an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE to a 
BOOKSELLER. STATI IONER, and LIBRARIAN. His man- 
ners and education must be goc Reference will be required 
and given.—Apply, by letter only, to B., care of Messrs. simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co. London. 


_~ WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — The 
rthcoming bariy: will contain an Article upon the 
CORPORATION of LONDON and MUNICIPAL REFORM, 
with various Papers of philosophical and literary interest. BILLs 
and ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion should be sent to 
the Publisher's not later than Monday, the 24th instant. 
Samuel Clarke (Successor to H. Hooper), 13, Pall Mall East. 














Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
treet, mg WEDNESDAY, April 19, and three following days, 
a o'clock 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
nclud ng a Portion of the Library of W. Walton, Esq. 
(Author of The Revelations of Spain,’ 2 vols., and other Works 
on Peninsular and South American Affairs) ; ‘among which are, 
In Fouto: Hoare’s flistory of Modern Wiltshire, 8 arts—Big- 
land's History of Gloucester, 2 vols.—Polwhele’s History of 
Cornwall, 7 vols.—Polwhele's History of Devon, 3 vols.—Hun- 
ter's South Yorkshire, 2 vols.—Nash's Illustrations 2 the Palace 
at Brighton, with two sets of plates (one colow and mounted 
to imitate the original drawings and one ps —Dugdale's His- 
tory of St. Paul's, by Sir = Ellis—Inigo Jones's Designs, 2 vols. 
UARTO: Rees's Cocteqentia. | 45 vols.—Lysons’ Magna 
Britannia, 10 vols. half m * Environs of London, 5 
vols. half mor.—Grose’s Antig wuitioe sof England and Wales,8 vols. 
—Skelton's Oxonia Antigua Restaurata, 2 vols.—_In OcTayo: 
Ancient and Modern Universal History, 64 vols.—Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Anecdotes and Shestrations of the Eighteenth Century, 15 
vols.—Swift's Works, by Sherid a sed Nichols, 19 vols.—Han- 
a, Pyeiemenioey History of England, 36 vols.—Sir be an ag 
Somes's Works, vols.—Demosthenes Reiskii et Scheferi 
vols. — Plut earch Moralia, Wyttenbach, 13 vols. L. P., _ 
Varioram Classics—Bell's British Theatre, proof plates, 39 vols. 
L. P., green mor. extra—Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Chalmers's 
Shakspeare, 10 vols. L. p.—Fielding’s Works. 10 vols.—Hone's 
Works, 4 vols.—Hallam’s Middle Ages and Constitutional His- 
tory, 6 vols.—Burke’s Works, 12 vols.—Dibdin's Bibliotheca 
nceriana, 4 vols. L. P.—together with a variety of Works on 
a ismatics—a great number in the Italian, Spanish, and Por. 
tuguese Languages, many of early dato—nd a valuable cies 
tion of Manuscript Italian oe by eminent Authors, set to 
music in full score b: Some he most celebrated composers, 
39 vols, vellum, &c. 
May be vowel, and “atalegues had. 


UNRESERVED SALE. 
IMPORTANT TO THE CONNOISSEUR FS ad TO THE 
DEALER IN WORKS OF A 
N AUC’ TION, by order of the , ee of the 
late Mr. JONATHAN LEA, will take place at the CLA- 
RENCE. GALLERY (nearly opposite the Post Office), Chelten- 
ham, on TUESDAY, Agri 25, 1843, and following days, the 
extensive assemblage of high class 
PAINTINGS, 
then to be peremptorily sold, comprises the whole of the de- 
“s fine Collection wel chefs-d ceuvre of art, selected with 
his acknowle nt and liberality, from important 
British and Continenta sales 
he Catalogue announces specimens of 
Murillo Cu 


Paul Potter Domenichino | 
Van Helmont Alexander Kierings 
N. Poussin ] 

Van Berghem 
Claude 

De Heone 





Vandervelde 

Morland 

Rippingille 
an" _. 








[equarde ‘os Vinci Vander Werf 
Van Tieling Ru Carlo Dolei, &c. &e. 
On view foer days before. the Sale. Agptcatiens for Cata- 
logues (inclosing a postage sts stam ) to be made 
EEN, jt anoakeg Cheltenham. 


UNRESERVED SALE OF CAPITAL PICTURES, 
MANCHESTER. 

THOMAS WINSTANLEY & SONS have received 

directions to SELL X_ AUCTION, at the Gallery, in Ducie- 

place, Manchester, on Wi INESDAY, 26th, and THUR RSDAY, 

27th April instant, at 11 o “clock punctually each day, without 

the smallest reservation, 


HE remaining VALUABLE PICTURES, by 


favourite Masters, of the various Schools of Art, selected 
by a Gentleman of acknowledged taste, and at a great expense, 
and intended by him to form the Manchester P icture Galery. 
Amongst them will be found a splendid Sea- port: by Claude—a 
capital Landecape. 54 by he ay’ Poussin—Angels administering to 
the Penitent »,@ fine original picture by Guido— 
noble picture of the Vi te Child, and St. John, by Parmegiano 
—the Virgin and Child, acabinet specimen of Raphacl’s—a large 
and spirited Battle-Piece. y Salvator Rosa—two Views in 
Venice, by Canaletti: and other bighly-esteemed productions 
of Italian art. Amongst those of the Flemish and Dutch 
Schools, are Allegories of the Horrors Of War, and from the 
life of Mary de Medicis; with other subjects by Rubens—the 
well-known and justly-celebrated picture of Christ with the 
Eleven Penitents, by Quellinus—Leopards, b oy Martin de Vos— 
Gamblers at Cards, a fine specimen of David yenerts-—valzable 
Landscapes, with Figures and Cattle, by Both. Ruysdael, Rem- 
brandt, Berghem, and Beseelma— several Exteriors and In- 
teriors, with Figures regaling, by Bega, Dusart, Teniers, Jan 
Steen, Gonzalo, Hemskirk, Naeven, and others—a fine original 
of Napoleon in his Robes as Emperor, by Gerard; together with 
numerous omeesta of History and Domestic Life, by admired 
Masters; some very fine Copies of celebrated Pictures, and 
other productions of English Artists. 

The whole to be viewed on Monday, the 24th, and Tuesday, 
the 25th, when Catalogues may be had of Mr. Agn ew and Mr. 
Grundy, Manchester; at our Office; of Messrs. ‘Winstanley, 
Paternoster-row, London ; and of Messrs. Thomas Winstanley 





Messrs. 





T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 


of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA | 


CHEAP BOOKS ON SALE BY JAMES TAYLOR & Co. 
38, NORTH-STREET, BRIGHTON, 


CCOUNT of the Trigonometrical Survey by the 
Ordnance Office, 4to. large plates, morocco, gilt leaves, 
bound by Kathoeber, line copy, 2/. 10 


a BLE (Iloly), royal folio, large call, best edition, 


Baskerville, 1763 
“BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 15 vs, 

8vo. calf gilt, 11.1 

N S's" “Dormant and Extinct Baronage ‘of 


England, 3 vols. 4to. large paper (pub. at 9. 9s., cost the tte 
proprietor 4/. 15s. ) half-bound calf, Ml. lis. 6d, 817 


CAMDEN’S BRITANNIA, cnlenged by Gout, 


3 vols. folio, calf gilt, best edition, (sold in Brocketi’ s sale for 
9/, 9s.) scarce, 4l. . 6d, 1 


CAMDEN SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, 12 
vols. d4to. 4/, 1839, &e. 
CARLISLE’S (Earl) Father's Revenge, and other 


Sooms, a 4to. Gee plates, 4to. (sold in Bindley's sale for 4/. 14s. od. "4 
uncu 


CAULFIELD’ S Eccentric Magazine, 2 vols. Ato. 
large paper, ortraits, only 150 printed (3 copies sold for 
1. 138. each to bookselic ers in Bagster's sale,) boards, uncut, . i 


CAROLINE (Queen) ; an Extensive Collection 
of Broadsides, aoe Leaves, Ballads, Cuttings, Portraits, &c. in 
1 *COLLE ld. Is. 


ECTION of BULLETINS, 22 vols. 8vo. 
calf gilt, 2. 2s. (Privately printed.) 1793-1818 

COLLINS’S PEERAGE, with Longmate’s Sup- 
plement, 9 vols. 8vo. bright old calf,gilt backs, 1. lls. 6d. 1779 

COURT JOURNAL, 8 vols. 4to. half-bound, 
cloth sides, (cost 20 guineas,) 1/. 4s. 1833-33 

DALLAWAY’S Western Sussex, containing The 
Rape of Arundel, enlarged by Cartwright; together with The 
History of the Rape of Bramber, by C. artwright, 2 vols. royal 
4to. (cost 20 guineas,) plates, boards, uncut, 1830-32 

DIBDIN’S Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in the Northern Counties of England and 
Scotland, 2 vols. royal 8vo. (pub. at 4/. 14s. 6d.) 100 plates, — 
bound morocco, uncut, lM. 11s. 

HATSELL'S Precedents of Proceedings in the 
House of Commons, Privileges of Parliament, &c., 4 vols. 4to. 
calf OLN best art 4l.4 

ai LL Newspaper, 5 vols. folio, bas. 
bound — 25 

KANE'S *(Lieut.) List of Officers of the Royal 
Artillery, folio, morocco, gilt leaves, 15s. 

KNIGHTS Life of Dean Colet, translated into 
German by T. Arnold, plates, uncut, very rare, 2/. 2s. 

a Leipzig, 1735 
LIN IUS Drakenborchii, Notis Creverii, 4 vals, 

*’MOLLESON and LANE’S Report of ‘Public 
Accounts, 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 10s. 6d. 

ARTYN’S Nondescript Shells, imperial ito. 
coloured WOO} calf. 12. 1s. 

NEWCOME'’S History of St. Albans, 4to., 60 
additional plates inserted, 1/. lis. 6d. 

YIDII Opera, cum Notis, 5 
31, 3.) new, in half cloth, 1. 5s. 

PAXTONS Mestionteaval Register, 5 
(pu 3l. 3.) new, in cloth, 1 

REPORTS othe Cominiitee of Military Enquiry, 
17 vols. folio, morecco. 1823- 

SALMON’S History of Hertfordshire, folio, 60 


additional plates from Gough's Sepulchral Monuments in- 


serted, 
SALMON'S History and Antiquities of Essex, 
folio, half calf extra, very scarce, 1/. lis. 6d. 1740 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, Boydell’s splendid 
edition, complete in 18 parts, imperial 4to. (no plates,) 1791 
Pushes s Atlas 4 hy “+g to Boydell’s Shakspeare, fine old 
a bE 4 s. 


“STURT'S. "“Octhedon Communicant, 8vo. the 


whole engraved from copperplates, fine old copy, rare, l/. 1s. 


1721 
TAYLOR'S Tables of Logarithms of all Numbers, 
tom 1 to 101,000, and of the Sines and Tangents to every Second 
of 


the Quadrant, imperial 4to. splendid copy in russia, 2/. 


vols. 8vo. ( = '* 
Oxon. 1825 
vols. 8vo. 


TYAS'’S Large Map of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, with the Railways and Canals, coloured, upon compen, 
cloth lettered, 1/. Is. 

the Same, upon canvas and roller, 1/. 4s. 


VIRGILIUS, edited by J. Pine, royal 8vo. fine 
plates, morocco, gilt leaves, 17s. Lond. 1755 
WESTWOOD'SS British Butterflies, 4to. beau- 
tifully coloured, cloth extra, 1. 11s. 6d. 1841 
WORDSWORTH'’S Poetical Works, 6 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, last edition, 1/. 4s. 1841 
XENOPHONTIS OPERA, Gr. et Lat. Notis 


Wells, 5 vols. 8vo. russia, 12s. 6d. Oxon. 1793 


*.* James Taytor & Co.'s CATALOGUE 
of CHEAP BOOKS will be ready on the 17th of April, and will 
be forwarded Free to gentlemen Sargerding their address; and 
it may be had Gaatis of James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row. 





& Sons, Liverpogl, 


Books will be forwarded, carriage paid, to London, and sent for 
inspection, if required, 
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NEW ADVANTAGES FOR READERS throughout GREAT 
BRITAIN: now ready, Gratis and Post-free, 
’S EW S STEM 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK-SOCIETIES. 
FAMILIES paying 6/. 6s. the year, have all the New and 
Standard Works they order: 12 vols at a time in Town, or 24 
Country; Catalogues and Boxes free of expense, and Two 
Guineas’ worth of New Books To keep, at the end of each year. 
SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of I4s. per Member 
only. The New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent 
Gratisand Post-free. Apply to Mr. Bull, 19, Holles-street, London. 


ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
LIBRARY, 26, HoLLes-street. 
For A SINGLE FAMILY, 4, 5, or 10 guineas per annum. 
or A Book Society, 6,8, 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum. 
Any number of Members can join in the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes, and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the press. 
Full particulars, and Hints to S f 
sent by post. 


HELTENHAM.—Considerable excitement 
exists in this town relative to the great sale of the effects 
of the late Mr. Jonathan Lea, which commences on the 25th of 
this month. His collection of pictures offers some remarkable 
cimens of Ancient as well as Modern Art. The Murillo, 
‘aul Potter, Claude, Rubens, Poussin, and some others of the 
Ancient pictures, are unquestionable. Mr. Lea had devoted a 
life to the subject, had resided long on the Continent, had dis- 
covered and rescued many works, which bore a critical com- 
parison with those in the Public Galleries of Europe, His gallery 
contains also many fine works of Modern Artists. All, it is ex- 
pected, will be offered for sale. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 

Inn-fields, where all business relating to the Securing and Dis- 

posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 

of Specifications, Drawings of Inventions, is expeditiously and 
economically effected. 

Also REGISTRATIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 





ook Societi 











rightof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. ae 

A Prospectus, containing much useful information, may be 
obtained, and references to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


TO AMATEURS OF ANTIQUITIES, 

DISCOVERY has been recently made in the 
. neighbourhood of Chiusi, the ancient Clusium of the 
Etrurians, of several spacious Sepulchres. containing Urns, with 
splendid Bas-Reliefs on them: they are mostly of the finest 
statuary marble; besides Etruscan Vases, Patere, and many 

other curious objects in bronze. 5 
The proprietor of the land on which these curious and valu- 
able reliques are found. wishes to make it known to such persons 
who would desire to undertake their excavation. He has already 
collected some of the articles, which may serve to show what is 
to be expected from a more attentive research; and he would 
be willing to dispose of their eventual product to any one who 
would consider the speculation worthy of attention. The owner 
of the land will be happy to receive any gentleman desirous of 
visiting the spot, and afford him accommodation at his own villa 
on the same property. The Advertiser's address may be had 
by applying (post paid) to Messrs. J. & lt. M’Cracken, 7, Old 

ewry. 








8, New Burlington-street, April 18, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE PRESENT MontTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 


I. 2 
HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURRECTIONS, 
and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 


' MUNSTER TALES, 

2. THE LAST of the O’MAHONYS, and other HIS- 
TORICAL TALES of the ENGLISH SETTLERS in MUN- 
STER. In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready). 

3. TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN PRAIRIES, 
the ANAHU AC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in the OREGON 
—e By THOMAS J. FARNHAM. In 8vo. (Just 

y). 
MR. WHITEHEAD’S NEW ROMANCE, 

4. THE EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD, Author of * Richard Savage,’ ‘The Solitary,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

5. THE HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. 
RALEIGH BAXTER, L.L.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6d. 

6. JACQUELINE of HOLLAND: an Historical Tale. 
wy, THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq., Author of ‘The 

eiress of Bruges,’ &c. Will form the New Votume of ‘ The 
StTanparp Novetsand Romances.’ In aneatly-bound pocket 
volume, embellished with Engravings, pone 6s. (To be published 
with the Magazines at the end of the Month), 

NEW WORKS NOW READY, 
I. 

By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

A VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 
Majesty's Ships DOROTHEA and TRENT, under the Command 
of Capt. Buchan, R.N. By Capt. BEECHEY,R.N., one of the 
Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo. with Engravings. 

2. RAGLAND CASTLE: a TALE of the GREAT RE- 
BELLION. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of * Widows and 
Widowers,’ ‘ Anne Boleyn,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. THE COURT of ENGLAND under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts.’ In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

4. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; including 
an Account of the Insurrection at that Place in 1840, and a 
Memoir on. Eastern Balochistan. By CHARLES MASSON, 
Esq. Forming the Fourth Volume of his ‘Journeys in Balo- 
chistan,’ &c. | emy 8vo.j with a New Map of the various 
Countries on either side of the Indus traversed by the Author, 
prepared by himself. Price 14s. neatly bound. 

5. TITIAN: aROMANCE of VENICE. By R.SHELTON 
MACKENZIE, L.L.D. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


6. A VISIT TO ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Author of * Paris and the Parisians,’ ‘ Vienna and the Austrians,” 
* Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
7. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 


&c.of ANCIENT GREECE, By J. A.ST.JOHN, Esq. In 3vols. 
8vo. price 3ls. 6d. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, 
Published this day, 8vo. 4s. cloth, 
OURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the RE- 
GISTRAR-GENERAL of BIRTHS, DEATHS, and 

MARRIAGES in ENGLAND. 

London: Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 

Of whom may be had, the FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 8vo. 
3s. cloth ; and the SECOND and THIRD, avo. 4s. each, cloth. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLVI. 
will be published on MONDAY next, the 17th instant. 





I. The Law of Nations. 
Il. Tennyson's Poems. 
Ill. Irish Mendicancy. 
1V. Memoirs of the Courts of England. 
V. Travels and Researches in Asia Minor. 
VI. The Naturalist’s Library. a 
VII. Father Oswald, a Genuine Catholic Story. 





VIII. Puseyism, or the Oxford Tractarian School. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


This day is published, 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXIX. 
of Great Britain. 
The Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond. 
Mr. Ferrand and the Auti-Corn-Law League.—The Truck 


1 

2. 

3 

Syste 

4. Histor 

5 T 

6. 

7 

8. 








. Naval Histor 


m. 
of the Reformation.—Ranke and D’Aubigné. 

. The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 

. The Oxford Doctors,—Persecution of Dr. Hampden. 

+ Report of the Commission on the Fine Arts. 

. The State of Thuggee in India.—Major Sleeman’s Report. 


London: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


AVERLEY NOVELS, EDITIONS JUST 
COMPLETED. 





I. 
In Five Votumes, Royal Octavo, cloth gilt, 
price 5i. 


Il. 


In TweEnty-FIVE Vo.tumeEs, Small Octavo, 
cloth gilt, 5/.; or in half-morocco binding, neat, 61. 5s. 
N.B.—The most popular of the Novels in this size are to be 
had separately in half-morocco, forming handsome Pocket Vo- 
lumes, price 5s. each. i ‘ i 
On Ist May will be published, uniform with Small Octavo size 
of the Novels, Vol. r of THE LIFE of NAPOLEON, by Sir 





Walter Scott, Bart., to be completed in Five Monthly Issues. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houl &S London. 





Now Teady, 
TBE FIRST PART of the HON. E. EDEN 
INDIA. Price of the Work complete, 4/. 4s. ; Colo 
10/. 10s. Miss Eden’s Drawings are on view by cards. ured, 
Dickenson & Son, 114, New Bond-street, — 


_ Nearly ready, 
T° BIND UP with LADY SALE’S JOURNAL 
or LIEUT. EYRE’S NARRATIVE.—PORTRAITS 
CABUL PRISONERS, &c.: Lady Sale, Major Pottinger Akh: 
Khan, Sir Wm. M‘Naugbten, Sir A. Burnes, Captains Mike ar 
Lawrence, &c. ; also Sketches of the Prisons, Bivouacs ew 
cluding the Fort in which Gen. Elphinstone breathed his ha 


the Caves of Bameean, &c. &c., taken jeut. Ey ; 
They will be beautifully Lithorrachey ou 





his confinement. hed by 
Lowes Dickenson. The number of Plates will had 
eight, price 2s. will be Twenty. 


Dickenson & Son, 114, New Bond-street, 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

HE LAST OF THE BARONS 
By the Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ The Last Day ii’ 
‘ Night aod Morning,’ &e._ ast Days of Pompeii, 
wantntneae volumes Sir E. L, Bulwer has produced his greatest 
“The most purely historical romance that Sir E. L, 
has yet given to the world. 





Bulw 
It is a noble creation.”—Mondiy 
ever, - n 
“ As true history, it throws the fullest and the newest light on 
our records ; and as a work of imagination, it is one of the most 
brilliant that has appeared in our literature.” — Metropolitan, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers. Conduit-street. 


LADY CHATTERTON’S NEW WORK, 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 





T E R E E § 
With EXCURSIONS INTO SPAIN. . 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 


Also, lately published, 2nd edition, 
LADY CHATTERTON’S RAMBLES LN THE SOUTH OF 
IRELAND; and 
HOME SKETCHES AND FOREIGN RECOLLECTIONS. 


“Lady Chatterton’s Rambles in Ireland and Home and Fo- 
reign Sketches are volumes at once marked by talent and refine. 
ment.”— Quarterly Review. z 

“ Purity, gracefulness, and a fine feminine perception of the 
surrounding world, animate or inanimate, are the qualities which 
have recommended Lady Chatterton's previous works to popu 
larity." — Literary Gazette. 

“More delightful volumes have rarely come under our notice.” 


— Observer. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 





EARL OF 


that some of the i 





In the press, 3 vols, 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


ORFORD, 


TO SIR HORACE MANN, 


H.B.M. RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF FLORENCE, 
From the Year 1760 to 1785. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 


Concluding Series. 


In the year 1833 the late Lord Holland confided the care of editing these Letters to the late Lord Dover. At that 

time it was thought advisable to terminate the publication at the period of the death of George the Second, on the ground, 

diate d dants of the persons of whom anecdotes are given might be then alive. 

years has elapsed since that publication; and we are now enabled, by the decision of the surviving executors of the late 

Earl of Waldegrave, with the concurrence of the present Earl, to lay before the public the remainder of this celebrated 
Collection, which extends over a period of thirty years, embracing the most striking events in modern English History. 


Ricuarp BentTLey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


A period of ten 





THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


GILLY WILLIAMS. 
LORD HOLLAND. 
FOX 


HORACE WALPOLE. 
THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. EARL OF FIFE. 
EARL and COUNTESS of COVENTRY. | DR. WARNER. 
VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. | JAMES HARE. 





HEND FAMILY. 


female, whose li h 








Richard Bentley, New Burli -street 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Hor Meg ~~ 








COL. CHARLES CHURCHILL. 
ANTHONY MORRIS STORER. 


Just ready, 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 


GEORGE SELWYN ann HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 


COMPRISING 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 


|EARL OF HERTFORD. 
LADY SARAH BUNBURY. SIR CHAS. HANBURY WILLIAMS. 
VISCOUNT SYDNEY and the TOWNS- 


GENERAL FITZPATRICK. 

HON. T. RIGBY. 

LORD GRANTHAM. 

LORD MACARTNEY. 

BISHOP WARBURTON. 

LORD AUCKLAND. 

LADY EMILY HERVEY. 

LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK, 
&c. &e. 


With Notes and Illustrations. 


EDITED BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, ESQ. 


Author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ and ‘ The Court of England under the Houses of 
Nassau and Hanover.’ 


This body of Letters, illustrative of the Court Life, Town Life, and the fashionable Card and Jockey Clubs of St. Jamess 
during the latter half of the last century, is now nearly ready for publication. These letters, like thoseof Horace W alpole nd 
(for they are of a congenial spirit,) are full of anecdotes, bon-mots, persiflage, and the more recherchée gossip of the times. 
At the head of the writers stands Walpole’s friend, inimitable George Selwyn, the idol of the then ex é 
Clubs. With his Letters are included Epistles (hitherto unpublished) of that remarkable knot of personages, male at 
P ter, h , and wit, gave so distinctive and so thoroughly English an aspect to 
and fashionable circles during part of George the Third’s reign. 


Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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THE ATHENAZUM 
A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 





Published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co. 
For 1843. 
May be had at 22, LUDGATE-STREET, and of respectable Booksellers. 





SeveraL of the more important of the Serial Publications in the Catalogue are rapidly approaching to their completion. The limits of these 
Works, namely, the PENNY CYCLOPDIA, the PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAKSPERE, the PICTORIAL HISTORY of the REIGN of 
GEORGE the THIRD, and the LONDON, have now been strictly defined, and will be rigidly adhered to by the Editors and the Publishers. The 
number of volumes, therefore, and the price of each completed Work, are given in the Catalogue, and the exact period is stated at which each will 
terminate.—It is requested by the Publishers that the order for any selection from their Catalogue may be given through a Bookseller. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 


Being a History of the People as well as a History of the Kingdom. 


Illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts of Monumental Records; Coins, Civil and Military Costume; Domestic Buildings; Furniture, and Ornaments; Cathedrals and other 
Works of Architecture ; Sports and other Illustrations of Manners; Mechanical Inventions; Portraits of Eminent Persons, and Remarkable Historical Scenes. 


By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE, 


ASSISTED BY OTHER CONTRIBUTORS, 
In 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 4/. 16s., or arranged in 6 vols. at the same price. 


Extracts from Reviews. 


«The Pictorial History of England now before us seems to be the very thing required by the popular taste of the present day; adding, to the advantage of a clear historical 
narrative, all the varied illustrations of which the subject is capable. After the fashion first introduced by Dr. Henry, the authors have divided their subject into periods; the narrative 
of civil and military events in each being followed by chapters on the history of religion, the constitution and laws, the condition of the people, national industry, manners, and customs ; 
and almost every page in the earlier volumes is enriched with appropriate woodcuts, generally of able execution,—dresses, arms, industrious employments, sports, copied from illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the periods to which they belong—views of scenes rendered famous by historical events, taken from drawings or prints as near the period as could be obtained— 
ample illustrations of architecture and sculpture; portraits and fac-similes—and here and there cuts from historical pictures."— Edinburgh Review. 

“We value the ‘ Pictorial History’ as a repertory of facts, which, as far as we have examined, appear to have been carefully scrutinized ; but we estimate it still more because it 
suggests to the reader the true philosophy of history—the connexion between events, ‘nstitutions, and opinions....The work will long continue without a rival, its cheapness and its 
merits defying competition.”—Atheneum. 

“ We cannot but regard the ‘ Pictorial History of England’ asa work of great national value. While it includes all the ordinary details contained in our best histories, it displays 
an attention to all subjects involving antiquarian research, peculiar, we may say, to itself. Asa popular and cheap undertaking, it may be imagined, perhaps, by some, that it was 
wanting in that minute accuracy which ought to attach to a professed History of England and her people; but we can assure our readers that such an impression would be ill-founded, 
as very few of our histories will be found safer guides, upon all vital points, than the ‘ Pictorial History of England.’....Any one wishing to know the military tactics, the state of 
religion, of government, of national industry, of literature, science, and arts, of manners and customs, and of the social condition of the people, during the reign of any of our sovereigns, 
may find all these topics handled in an able and instructive manner, under separate heads. But the attention paid by the spirited authors of this history to the subject of our national 
antiquities entitles them to the highest praise. By keeping their eye steadfastly fixed on this interesting branch of inquiry, they have succeeded in throwing an air almost of romance 
over their labours, which cannot fail to draw attention to the ‘ Pictorial History of England’ among persons of inquisitive habits of mind. An intelligent child, of ten years of age, 
having been found poring over the work with great avidity for a whole morning, was asked by her mother, why she was applying so long at atime? Her reply was, ‘ Mother, I cannot 
help it, the book won't let me leave it.’ This is really a very just description of the effects which the work produces upon more matured minds. Then the pictorial illustrations are 
exceedingly attractive, and are in general remarkably well executed. The moral, religious, and political bearings of the work are ordinarily very correct, so that it may safely be put 
into the hands of youth.”—£vangelical Magazine for January, 1843. 


In the advertisement to the concluding volume of the above work, the editor states, that ‘‘ the whole, if printed in the manner of the Oxford edition of ‘ Burnet’s History of His 
Own Times,’ would make thirty-five such octavo volumes as those of that work, containing about four hundred and fifty pages each.” Notwithstanding the extent of this work, which, 
after all, is very limited, when we consider the great variety of detail to be embraced, it was found necessary to devote a much larger proportionate space to the history of the most 
recent period. The present work, therefore, termi with the lusion of the reign of George I. But a continuation was i diately d under the title of ‘ The Pictorial 
History of England during the Reign of George LII.,’ in which the progress of Legislation, Institutions, Arts, Literature, and the Condition of Society in all its departments, as well as the 
progress of events, is pursued, as far as possible, after the same plan, and by the same authors. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 


DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
Being a History of the People as well as a History of the Kingdom. 


Illustrated with several hundred Woodcuts. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE, assisted by other Contributors. 


In the original announcement of this work, it was stated that it would be ‘* The History of the American and French Revolutions, and of the long and eventful war produced by the 
latter, in which it had involved all Europe, our own country on the one side bore the part as France did on the other, blended with the history of a contest of parties and principles at 
home also most fiercely waged, and the most ennobled by brilliant displays, of any recorded in the annals of the Constitution, and accompanied, moreover, by the history of an activity 
andadv t in ce, factures, and every other field of peaceful industry and enterprise, making the social aspect of the subject vie in interest with the military and 
the political.” In carrying out this idea, the subject has unavoidably expanded under the hands of the writers. The History of the American Revolution was here, for the first time, 
to be told with any completeness, and authorities, perfectly new to the historian, had to be consulted for a right understanding of a contest as full of complexity as of interest. The 
progress of the British pire in India was of itself a great history. But, above all, the French Revolution required, if treated at all fully, to be gone into with the most searching 
investigation of original authorities; and it may be safely affirmed that so complete a narrative as is here given of that great event does not exist in English literature. It is a narrow 
view of the subject to suppose that the history of the events of the French Revolution does not properly belong to a History of England: our history, for a quarter of a century, is 
entirely dependent on that Revolution. The History of the War against the Power of Bonaparte concludes this eventful narrative. The work therefore extends to four volumes, 
instead of the three originally announced ; but it will be completed in those four volumes on the Ist of December, 1843, price 4l. in cloth. 

The entire History, in Eight Volumes, comprises nearly Two Thousand Woodcut Illustrations. 

The sums paid for the authorship of extensive works have always formed an interesting subject to the Bibliographer ; and in the class of historical works the price of the copyright 
to Hume and Gibbon, amounting to several thousand pounds for each history, has been matter of record. The large body of purchasers of * The Pictorial History of England’ may be 
gratified in knowing that the work which they have so liberally supported has not been inadequately remunerated—that the authors have received a payment for their arduous and 
unremitting labours which may assure their readers that cheap literature, whatever may be said to the contrary, is not without its proper reward, when competent writers are engaged 
in the production of books of universal and permanent instruction. The copyright of ‘The Pictorial History of England’ has cost the proprietors little short of Ten Tuousanp Pounps, 
The unwearied industry of the writers, during the period of seven years in which the work has been in regular monthly course of publication, has bled them to prod the only 
complete History of England. 


PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


One volume super-royal 8vo. with Chronological Index, bound in cloth uniform with ‘ The Pictorial History of England,’ price 2/. 2s. 


_ This publication consists of a selection of 100 of the most beautiful and authentic Portraits of the most distinguished Characters of modern times, engraved on steel by the first 
artists of this country. In making such a selection it has been the intention of the publishers to place within the reach of the Subscribers to ‘ The Pictorial History of England,’ at the 
most moderate price, a complete series of portraits of the master spirits who have most assisted in the progress of our country's greatness. As the object of ‘The Pictorial History of 
+ sap is to exhibit a history of the people as well as a history of the kingdom, and as it accomplishes this object by describing not only the political events of each period, but the 

ew of literature, of science, and of the arts; so this collection of Portrait Illustrations includes not only the great statesmen and warriors, but the divines, the lawyers, the 

fovsicians, the men of letters, the men of science, and the artists, who have most elevated our national character by contributing the largest portions to our intellectual riches. It is to 

observed that this collection of portraits is wholly suppl tary to the dcut illustrations contained in the Pictorial History, and that the portraits of historical personages 
therein given, in no degree supersede the work now announced. 


LONDON : CHARLES KNIGHT & CO., LUDGATE-STREET 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 
MR. MURRAY. 


OOOPOLPOL ADE L OL PDOPDLIDD 


I. 


LADY SALE’S JOURNAL of the 
DISASTERS in AFFGHANISTAN. With 2 Plans, post 
Byo. 12s. 

It. 


NARRATIVE of LIEUT. EYRE, one 
of the PRISONERS in AFFGHANISTAN, with an Account 
of the RETREAT and DESTRUCTION of the BRITISH 
ARMY. 5th edition, with the Completion of the PRISON 
DIARY. Post 8vo. 12s. 

#y The Conclusion of the Prison Journal may be had 
separately, to complete former editions, price 3s. 6d. 


IIle 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a 
JOURNEY to CAROOL, and RESIDENCE there. By the 
late SIR ALEXANDER BURNES, C.B. 2nd edition, with 
Portrait and Plates. 8vo. 18s. 


Iv. 


HISTORY of INDIA; the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan Periods. By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE. 2nd edition, with Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


v. 


INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in YUCA- 
TAN during a SECOND VISIT to the RUINED CITIES of 
CENTRAL AMERICA. By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
With 120 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


vi. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the late FRANCIS HORNER, M.P. Edited by his Bro- 
ther, LEONARD HORNER, Esq. With a Portrait, 2 vols. 
8yo. 28s. 


vit. 


The GYPSIES of SPAIN: an Account 
of their MANNERS, CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, and CERE- 
MONIES. By GEORGE BORROW, late Ayent to the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. 2nd edition, 2 vols. post 
8yo. 18s. 


VItt. 


The BIBLE in SPAIN;; or, the Jour- 


neys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in 
an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 
By the Author of ‘Gypsies in Spain.’ 3rd edition, 3 vols. 
post 8yo. 27s. 


1X. 
LIFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE: his 
Journals, Letters, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art 


during his Tours. By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
Esq. With a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Xe 


MANNERS and SOCIETY in INDIA, 
described during a Residence of Three Years in the Presi- 
dency of Madras. By A LADY. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


xr. 

CHURCH COURTS and CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE. By ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, 
M.A., Archdeacon of the East Riding, and Canon of York. 
8vo. 7s. 

xil. 


THE JEWESS: a Tate. 


thor of ‘Letters from the Baltic.’ 
edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


By the Au- 
With a Portrait, 2nd 


XIIIe 


TRAVELS in NEW ZEALAND, with 
Contributions to the Geography, Geology, Botany, and Na- 
tural History of the Islands By ERNEST DIEFFEN- 
BACH, M.D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Company, 
With Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


XIV. 


MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK for 
CENTRAL ITALY, including the PAPAL STATES, ROME, 
and the CITIES of ETRURIA. With a large Travelling 
Map. Post 8yo. 15s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect, 





NEW WORKS. 


Just ready. 
Chinese Novel. 


RAMBLES OF THE | 
EMPEROR CHING TIH 


IN KEANG NAN: 

A Chtacse Tale. Translated by TKIN SHEN, Student of the 
Anglo-Chinese College. Malacc With an Introduction by 
JAMES LEGGE, D.D., President: of the College. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

(On the 2ist 
It 
Second Series of Life in Sweden. 


THE HOME; 


Or, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS, 


By Frepertka Bremer, 
Authoress of ‘ The Neighbours.” 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo.—On the 2lst. 
*,* The Second Edition of ‘ The Neighbours’ is just ready. 


111. 
Miss Aikin’s New Work. 


THE LIFE OF ADDISON. 


By Lucy A1x1y. 
Illustrated by many sf his Letters and Private Papers never 


before published. 2 v. post 8vo. with Portrait of Addison, 
engraved from the Picture’ by Sir Godfrey Kneller.—Nearly ready. 


EVA ST. CLAIR, 


AND OTHER COLLECTED TALES. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


2 vols. post 8v0.— Next week, 








Just published. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


By the Right Hon. T. Basincton Macautay, 


3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. cloth, 
CONTENTS: 
bf arof the » Saceession i in Spain. 


pole. 
Wilnse am Pitt, Karl of Chatham. 
Sie James Macintosh—The Re- 
volstion ot 1688. 
Lord Bac 
Mr. 4 “Montgomery's Poems. Gladstone OnChurch and State. 
Civil Disabilities of the Jews. Sir bec aq Temple. 
Moore's Life of Lord Byron. Lord C 
Samuel Jenuese. The History of the Pope 
John Bunya The Comic Dramatists of the 
Jon ‘Hampden and the Civil} Restoration. 


Lord Holland. 
Burleigh and his Times. 


2. 
THE LIFE OF A 
TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 


FROM HIS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. cloth. 


“‘ The volumes are replete with interest. The author possesses 
a quick, bumorous, observant power; his style of nafrative is 
easy and unaffected; he does not walk the world on stilts; but 
feels, enjoys,and describes its mingled scenes, as a well-educated 
man. Fasse who Toad 1 for smunoment—those who Gecire infor. 
mation, will do well t bh or they will 
find. the Travelling Physician an excellent Coating agay com- 
panion, and a cheerful friend.”"—John Bull, 


3. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 


HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. 
By Joserpn GwILtT. 


One thick vol. 8vo. of 1100 pages with s more than Lew illustra- 
tive Engravings, by R.B from gs by J. S. Gwilt, 
2l, 128. 6d. clot 

“ There is so a subject which applies to architecture but what 
has been carefully collected and dilated upon in this compre- 
hensive work ;—one which, not only to the practical man, must 
be of important use, but of interest to every reader who wishes 
to inform his mind upon an art fast becoming a necessary por- 
tion of elegant education."’— Standard. 


London : 
LoncmMay, Brown, GREEN and LONGMANS, 


Milto 
Machiavelli 
Hallam — Ly a Seen 
History of _E 
Southey’s A on So- 
iety 














a 
BOOKS POR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


TALES and STORIES from HIS. 


TORY. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Illustrations, bound and gilt, 7s. 


2 vols. with numerous 





PETER PARLEY’S UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY, on the BASIS of GEOGRA 
illastrations. oe Gd. . PHY. With Two Hundred 





THE CARDINAL VIRTUES; 


Morals and Man nners connected. B: mangrer 
BELL, Author of * The Only Daughter. * 2 vols. 7. ‘os aur 





THE LITTLE BRACKEN-BURN. 
L L J 
Brie Ra ABh TIES MAN, PRSASATORDNS 





FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS, 


selected by ANNE EARKER. With One Hundred W 
Bound ‘and gilt, 3s. “ ne Hundre Woodeuts, 





ROADS and RAILROADS, and the 


Vehicles and Modes of Travelling in all Parts of ithe World 
popularly described. With a Hundred Woodcuts. 





POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG 


PERSONS. Selected by ELIZABETH PARKER. 3s. 6d. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


selected from the Saturday Magasine. With Illustrations. 1s. 4d. 





THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND: 


a MANUAL of. PRACTICAL ADVICE and INSTRUCTION 
to Young Females on their entering upon the Duties of Life 
after quitting School. By A LADY. 3s. 6d. 





MINERALS and METALS: their 


Neteed Histo: and Uses in the Arts; with Accounts of Mines 
Mining. ith Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 





EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS; 


with Familiar Illustrations, showing the Practical Application 
of the various Mechanical Principles. With Illustrations. 3. 





THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, Popu- 
lar Illustrations of the Structure and Funetions of the Human 
Body. Edited by T.C. GIRTIN. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 





CONVERSATIONS ON 


GARDENING and NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. By the r” ed of ‘The Elements of Botany.’ With 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 


With many Illustrations. 2s. 


SISTER MARY’S TALES in NATU- 


RAL HISTORY. With many Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES, 


from History, G hy, and Biography. By ELIZA WAKE- 
FIELD. cap ie y ography. y 














PRETTY LESSONS for GOOD 


CHILDREN; with some Easy Lessons in Latin. By SARA 
COLERIDGE. 2s. 





PERSIAN STORIES illustrative of 


EASTERN MANNERS and CUSTOMS; and 


PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and 


oe. By the Rev. H. G. KEENE, M. A. With Illustrations. 
s. eac 





INSECTS and their HABITATIONS: 
a Book for Children. With many Illustrations. 1s. 


THE BOOK of TREES, describing 


the Principal Timber Trees, and the larger species of Palms. 
With numerous Illustrations. . 








BOOK of ANIMALS; BOOK of 


BIRDS; BOOK of FISHES; BOOK of REPTILES ; BOOK of 
SHELLS, With numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. each, 
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The Life of Sir David Wilkie; with his Jour- 
nals, Tours, and Critical Remarks on Works 
of Art ;—and a Selection from his Correspon- 
dence. By Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 
Murray. 

Tue circumstances under which this work ap- 
ars are calculated to do anything rather than 

Caen the critic’s heart, or sharpen his pen. 

They bring before him two lives, two careers, 

two death-beds, in place of one! and thus 

forcibly led into contemplation of the Valley of 
the Shadow, he is but little disposed to weigh and 
to question with the usual strictness. Still, how- 
ever, we must look forward, to the time when, 

—all adventitious and ‘Sema interest having 
sed,—the public will demand in what manner 

Allan Cunningham executed the biography of 

hiscountryman David Wilkie; and we are there- 

fore bound to say, that the biographer’s cares 
confine themselves to the earlier period of the 
artist’s life—to the manse at Cults, and to the 

Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh. When once 

the painter has reached London, we read only 

as much of his ways of living, thinking, and 

speaking, as his own journals and letters to a 

restricted circle of correspondents reveal. This 

isnot all that could have been told of Wilkie. 

Copious as is the store from which these volumes 

have been compiled, it might have been qua- 

drupled; and we do not exaggerate in saying, 
that there can hardly be a London diary or col- 
lection of ana treating of Literature or Art, during 
the last twenty years, which will not, when pub- 
lished, furnish additional touches to the self- 
drawn outline portrait of the Teniers of England 

here presented. . 

So recently was it our pride and pleasure to 
discuss Wilkie’s claims as a British artist (Athen. 
Nos. 764, 5, 6), and to point out closely the 
several stages through which, as it seemed to us, 
his genius had passed, that we are absolved, on 
the present occasion, from doing more than 
tracing his personal career. His father, David 
Wilkie, a frugal, simple man, was minister of 
Cults, on the banks of Eden-water, in the county 
of Fife; and our David was the third son, born of 
asecond marriage, on the 18th November, 1785. 
The minister’s circumstances were but narrow, 
and it required all the thrift of his wife to keep 
bed, table, and wardrobe in that decent order 
which should distinguish a pastor’s household. 
She had time, however, to teach little David his 
alphabet; though he has been heard to declare 
that “he could draw before he could read, and 
paint before he could spell.” He was early seen 
sprawling on the floor, with chalk in his hand, 
“making,” to quote his child's language, ‘ bon- 
nie Lady Gonie”’ (for Balgonie). At seven years 
old he was sent to the parish school of Pitlessie ; 
but he was fonder of drawing heads on his slate 
than “doing sums,” and made but little pro- 
gress :— 

“*T mind him weel,’ said an old man from the banks 
of Eden-water ; ‘and I mind his brithers, too ;_ but 
he was a quieter kindlier lad than his elder brithers ; 
and liked better to stand and look on at his compa- 
nions at their games, than join in their play. I think 
I see him now standing smiling wi’ his hands in his 
pouches! Ay, but he liked best to lie a groufe on 
the ground with his slate and pencil, making queer 

Wings.’ ” 

In the year 1797 he was removed from the 
school of Pitlessie to that of Kettle, which was 
then kept by Dr. Strachan, the present Bishop 
of Toronto. This gentleman— 

—‘has been heard to declare that Wilkie was the 
Most singular scholar he ever attempted to teach ; that, 
though quiet and demure, he had an eye and an ear 


for all the idle mischief that was in hand; that he 
drew readierthan he could write ; loved to draw figures 
on the slates, benches, and walls ; and when his head 
was down as all imagined at his lesson, instead of 
mastering his task, he was filling the margin of his 
book with heads in all postures and of all expressions, 
though the whimsical prevailed.” 

David, in fact, was picking up and practising 
other accomplishments, iodo those taught in 
books. He became a skilful mechanician with 
his hands, and constructed miniature wind 
and water mills, frames for winnowing corn, 
&c.; is said to have learned the souter’s trade, 
as an amateur; to have amused himself with 
wielding a blacksmith’s fore-hammer ; nay, even 
to have conquered the shuttle and the treddles 
of aloom. But drawing was his master-passion. 
When Professor Gillespie succceded to the care 
of Cults, he found in the nursery abundant 
traces of Wilkie’s precocity, in the form of 
heads and hands, mercilessly obliterated by 
whitewash ; and it isnot long before we read of 
a more orthodox drawing-book, a folio, happily 
still extant, and containing some score of 
sketches of home and rural subjects. Little 
imagination was discernible in these, but there 
was much of that literal and direct exactness 
which was to play a part so important in his 
after compositions .— 

“Tt was observed of him then that he disliked to 
listen to a confused story, and never hesitated (and 
this was true of him in after-life) to turn the narrator 
back till all was made clear that seemed dark or 
perplexed.” 

This resolution to come to the truth of ever 
thing was not confined to Wilkie’s childish 
days. We have seen him in society perplex and 
amuse those who were not familiar with his 
peculiar habit of mind, by breaking out into 
mirth at a joke which had gone round at a 
former act of the conversation, or as suddenly 
adding finishing touches to an anecdote or de- 
scription which every one else had dispatched a 
good hour earlier. The laugh, however, if it 
came late, was always pertinent, and the addi- 
tional trait, however originally handled, worth 
having. 

To return—it became presently evident to 
all interested in “ sunny-haired David,” that 
he would be nothing if not an artist. His grand- 
father groaned in spirit at this, having desired, 
like Dominie Sampson’s mother, to see the youth 
‘‘ wag his pow in a pulpit,” and earnestly per- 
suaded the boy to addict himself to divinity. 
The wiser minister of Cults, even, had serious 
fears and misgivings ; but he saw that to yield 
these was a less risk than to thwart the nature 
which had so decidedly manifested itself; and 
accordingly placed the boy, when he was four- 
teen, at the Trustees’ Academy of Edinburgh, 
where instruction in drawing was given. This 
was not done without some difficulty. Though 
David was recommended by the Earl of Leven, 
Mr. George Thompson, the Secretary, found 
little to praise in his specimen drawings: even 
when the boy had (by the further aid of the 
Earl) overcome the scruples against his admis- 
sion, his copies from the antique were but un- 
satisfactory things to show. One, of a foot, ex- 
hibited by the proud minister of Cults to an 
elder, provoked an exclamation more plain- 
spoken than polite: “A foot!” cried he, after 
a second look, “its mair like a fluke (i.e. a 
flounder) than a foot.” But David worked sedu- 
lously, if not academically ;—frequented trystes 
and markets, and especially an auction-room in 
the High Street, where etchings after Rembrandt 
and Ostade were to be seen. A competition 
being opened by the heads of the Trustees’ 
Academy for the best study in oil from ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ Wilkie selected, as his subject, Lady 





Macduff defending her boy from the murderers, 





and was praised by Graham, the principal of 
the Academy, for “the fine expression of the 
head of young Macduff.”” This, however, did 
not win his picture the prize; and he was more 
lucky in 1803, when he carried off the ten-guinea 
premium for a picture of ‘ Calisto in the Bath of 
Diana.’ The emeie affections of the man 
showed themselves in the boy’s expenditure of 
this noble sum. With part of it he bought him- 
self a silver watch; but he also “ purchased 
and presented a small token of remembrance to 
his mother, whose tenderness was seldom out of 
his mind.” 

The first distinct and characteristic manifes- 
tation of Wilkie’s peculiar genius was now at 
hand. A kind and clever friend, Thomas Mac- 
donald, perceiving whither David's eye and hand 
were tending, endeavoured to engage him upon 
a humorous illustration of the ‘ Tam O'Shanter’ 
of Burns. But Wilkie neverworked either willingly 
or successfully upon suggestion, and had already 
been visited by a thought from Hector Macneil’s 
‘Will and Jean,’ contained in “the verses 
which described the country tippling club, and 
the resolution of the members to meet oftener 
over their potations and politics.’ He had 
sketched, in short, ‘The Village Politicians’ in 
fancy, and went on his way, adding, changing, 
listening to advice, but not to be dismayed or 
turned aside; gentle, good-humoured, eccentric, 
and resolute, as we think the following sketch 
proves :— 

“It is related by some who were Wilkie’s fellow- 
students in Edinburgh, that the more restless of their 
number, when they saw him musing much, or in a 
study, often tried to tease, but could never perplex, 
or put him out, as they said. He received all such 
interruptions with tranquillity of looks, and though 
they sometimes put their jokes into a practical form, 
he never remonstrated nor complained, but was re- 
solved to overcome them by imperturbable good hu- 
mour, as he seemed determined to conquer them in 
art by resolution and study. * * When his fellow- 
students followed him into his two-pair-of-stairs study 
in Nicholson Street, they found all in keeping, they 
said, with his demeanour in the Academy. The Bible 
and The Gentle Shepherd, a sketch or two on the 
wall, a table and a few chairs, with a fiddle whose 
strings, when he grew tired with drawing, he touched 
to a favourite air, were the chief articles: neither 
lay-figures covered with silk, nor easels of polished 
mahogany were there ; a few brushes and a few colours, 
and a palette made by his own hands, may be added. 
The fiddle was to him then and long after an useful 
instrument ; its music, he said, not only soothed him- 
self, but put his live models, who sat for his shepherds 
and husbandmen, into the sort of humour which he 
desired ; nay, he often pleased so much, that one of 
them, an old rough mendicant— 

Whose wallets before and behind did hang, 

to whom he had played a welcome air, refused the 
pence when offered, and strode down the stair, saying, 
‘Hout ! put up your pennies, man ; I was e’en as glad 
o’ the spring as ye were!” He sometimes, too, in a 
land where living models of any other part save the 
head or hand are difficult to obtain for either love or 
money, made himself into his own model ; and with 
a bared foot, a bared ancle, or a bared knee, would sit 
at the looking-glass till he confessed that he was al- 
most benumbed by exposure. Nor did he desist when 
a friend knocked ; he would say, ‘Come in,’ nor 
move from his posture, but deliberately explain his 
object, and continue to draw till he had made the 
sketch.” 

When Wilkie waseighteen heleft the Trustees’ 
Academy, and returned to Cults, tempted to 
devote himself to portrait painting, as the most 
lucrative employment of his talent, and en- 
couraged thus to fix his choice by the success 
which had attended Jameson, Ramsay, and 
Raeburn. But, fortunately for the world, Hu- 
mour touched his elbow, with solicitation too 
irresistible to be withstood, and provoked him 
to try his hand at a field-preaching, or a village 
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fair. He was deterred from the first subject by 
fears of the ‘unco’ gude’—he was invited to 
the second by the circumstance that at Pitlessie 
he could find an original for the scene, and for 
every character he was to — Accordingly 
he made an easel out of a chest of drawers, got a 
canvas, and set to work. The herd-boy sat tohim: 
and of those who were coy or surly, he possessed 
himself by stratagem; sketching sundry heads 
on the blank leaf of his bible, as their owners 
sate or slept through the Sunday discourses: 
happy for our artist that the Scottish ministers 
are so lengthy in exposition! No small scandal 
was excited by the promulgation of this fact: but 
David allayed this by an excuse as pawkie as 
ifit had been made by one of Galt’s worldly-wise 
heroes. ‘‘On being expostulated with’’—so Pro- 
fessor Gillespie informed Mr. Cunningham— 
Wilkie “ ee that any one who practised por- 
trait painting, knew that the ear was not en- 
gaged in the work, for, being a business of the 
eye and hand alone, he could draw as well as 
listen.” This ‘Country Fair’ was painted for 
Kinnear of Kinloch, and, according to the artist’s 
judgment, ‘‘had more subject, and more en- 
tertainment in it than any other three pictures” 
he afterwards produced. During his sojourn in 
Fife, too, he produced several portraits, and 
began ‘The Village Recruit.’ But by this time 
he began to feel that he had sustaining power 
sufficient to maintain him in London, and 
hither accordingly he came as a student of the 
Royal Academy on the twentieth of May, 1805. 

With this event begins the most interesting 
portion of the work before us, conflict being 
always more interesting than conquest, and no- 
where such an arena to be found, as our own 
metropolis. For twe months, Wilkie, having 
hired a room in the house of a coal-merchant, 
and hung up his pictures in a window near 
Charing Cross, had to wait, ere he could be ad- 
mitted into the Academy as a probationer. This 
advance, however, he procured by a drawing 
from the ‘ Niobe.’ 

“Something of his Edinburgh fame had come before 
him ; Jackson, at that time a student, seems to have 
seen as well as heard of him, for he wrote to Haydon, 
then young and ardent, to hasten from Devonshire, 
for that a tall, pale, thin Scotsman had just come to 
study at the Academy, who had done something from 
Macbeth, of which report spoke highly. ‘Touched 
with this,’ said Haydon, ‘I came at once to London 
and went to the Academy ; Wilkie, the most punctual 
of mankind, was there before me. We sat and drew 
in silence for some time: at length Wilkie rose, came 
and looked over my shoulder, said nothing, and re- 
sumed his seat. I rose, went and looked over his 
shoulder, said nothing, and resumed my seat. We 
saw enough to satisfy us of each other's skill, and 
when the class broke up we went and dined together. 
Wilkie was, as Jackson had described him, tall, pale, 
and thin, with blue and uncommon bright eyes, a nose 
rather short, anda mouth full of humour of the 
quietest and richest kind.” 

Wilkie early made himself famous in his class 
for indefatigible industry. He soon, too, became 
acquainted with others besides Haydon; found 
Fuseli “a very kind good sort of a man” (what 
a description of Fuseli!) and was astonished at 
the “ grandeur of design, clearness of colouring, 
and correct outline,” of West’s works — dis- 
cerning however, ‘the flatness about them.” He 
was enraptured, too, at the ‘clear touching”’ of 
some pictures by Teniers which he saw—but 
‘did not understand Turner’s method of paint- 
ing.” His domestic habits, were economical, 
but not to the point of puritanically rejecting in- 
dulgence and enjoyment. The ordinary at which 
he dined, in Poland Street, kept by a man of 
the name of Charles, was frequented by amusing 
foreigners: he went to all manner of public 
places with Robert Wilkie; and ere long in- 
troduced himself to Mr. Stodart the pianoforte 
maker, being desirous to buy ‘a pianoforte for 





Helen” his sister. Many were the doubts and 
fears—the encouragements and the disappoint- 
ments, ere he could indulge his brotherly affec- 
tion in this luxury. The visit to Stodart, how- 
ever, was a lucky one, since he happened to be 
married to a Wilkie,—like most musical men, to 
love painting,—and to have business relations 
with the Countess of Mansfield and her son the 
Earl. To the latter he mentioned the young Scot- 
tish genius. But, in spite of these auspicious pro- 
spects, the golden shower fell so slowly, that the 
minister of Cults began to write of ‘applying to 
Lord Crawford for the loan of a few pounds— 
fifteen or twenty’’—to replenish the painter's 
purse: while the latter was reduced to practise 
the economy of becoming his own shoe-black : 
in the January of the following year (1806) and, 
wrote home, that he had only just succeeded in 
keeping out of the pawnbroker’s. 

arly in the spring, however, matters began 
tomend—Lord Mansfield gave him a commission 
for ‘The Village Politicians,’ or rather— 

—* inquired what his price would be for painting 
him a picture from his study. The artist answered 
fifteen guineas, to which the Earl made no answer ; 
and Wilkie, who seems to have felt that his strength 
lay in that direction, proceeded to paint the picture, 
as he said at a venture. As it approached comple- 
tion, the rumour ran that it was a work of great 
genius, and likely to create a change in art. It 
chanced one day that Sir George Beaumont and Lord 
Mulgrave were praising the Dutch School, when 
Jackson, who was present, said if they would come 
with him, he would find them a young Scotsman who 
was second to no Dutchman that ever bore a palette 
on his thumb. ‘* We must go and see this Scottish 
wonder, Jackson,’ said Sir George ; and they followed 
him to Wilkie’s abode, where they found The Village 
Politicians all but finished.” 

Subsequently the Earl became possessed of 
the picture for 30/., after an atigmpt—not the 
most noble—to hold our artist to the price he 
had mentioned as a sum agreed upon by both 
parties. Once, however, in the hands of an 
amateur, so amiable and so enthusiastic as Sir 
George Beaumont, one disappointment more or 
less mattered but little; the painter was on the 
high road to distinction, and we are not sur- 
prised to find him shortly afterwards writing thus 
of London to his relative, James Anderson :— 

“T have no doubt but you would like London as 
well as you did Edinburgh. For my part, I like it 
a great deal better ; for the people are much more 
affable and free, and my circle of acquaintance is much 
more extensive here than ever it was in Edinburgh.” 

The minister of Cults, however, seemed still 
unwilling to believe in the good prospects ra- 
pidly opening for his son, and it was only after 
very earnest representations, that the affection- 
ate father was pacified at the idea of David 
fairly establishing himself in London instead of 
Fifeshire or Auld Reekie. ‘ The Village Poli- 
ticians’ was exhibited at the Academy in 1806. 
From that time, neither parent nor son could 
have had further misgiving, so great was the 
sensation excited by its appearance :— 

“ At the dinner with which the Royal Academicians 
open their Exhibition—a dinner given to the prime 
of the land for rank and talent—the generous Mr. 
Angerstein was so moved by the excellence of Wilkie’s 
picture, that, declaring it had all the spirit of Teniers 
and the humour of Hogarth, he pointed it out to the 
company as the star of the collection. * * The Royal 
Academy, as a body, was far from insensible to the 
merits of the performance, though some did not find 
in it the principles of that high art, which the profes- 
sors found it easier to preach’than practise. Northcote 
openly designated the style of Wilkie the Pauper Style; 
and Hazlitt, a little of a painter, and esteemed as a 
critic, re-echoed the snappish saying. Nor was Fuseli 
silent: he pointed to the picture, and said to Wilkie, 
in his own enigmatic way, ‘ Young man, that is a 
dangerous work.’ ‘ Ay, ay,’ said Wilkie, ‘ really now.’ 
‘ That picture will either prove the most happy or the 
most unfortunate work of your life,” 





The next move made by Wilkie, (now uni- 
versally noticed by our leading dilettanti) wag 
to begin his ‘ Alfred,’ by way of contribution to 
a series of pictures from English history, then 
collecting by Alexander Davison. Shortly after. 
wards he will be found working at ‘Sunda 

+ ’ ‘ Poa ° y 
Morning,’ and ‘The Rent Day,’ with a laborious 
and literal patience which we shall present} 
have occasion to show. A glimpse or two at his 
powers of imitation in various branches. from 
the testimony of others, will, in the meanwhile 
be welcome. The following are from a letter 
by Mr. Andrew Wilson :— 

“We met for the first time one morning at Wil- 
liam Thompson’s: there were present, besides Wilkie 
young Haydon, William Havel, David Maclagan, and 
a Mr. Callendar, all seemingly very intimate ; and [ 
was told that it was their practice to meet in this way 
at one another's lodgings to converse about art. To 
be admitted into such society was very agreeable to 
me. Wilkie I always found very cheerful ; and as we 
did not devote the whole of our time to the professed 
object of our meeting, on one occasion, after some so- 
licitation, he sung us one of Liston’s songs, and imi- 
tated him in voice and manner so happily, that I all 
but thought I heard that eminent actor's voice. * * 
He had taken lodgings beyond Tottenham Court 
Road, partly for his health, and partly to avoid inter- 
ruptions from ill-timed visitors. I sometimes took 
breakfast with him, and it was there I became ac- 
quainted with Jackson the painter. I remember the 
quiet glee with which Wilkie told us, that one day 
Bannister the actor called, and was shown in while he 
was sitting on a low seat, dressed as a woman, with a 
looking-glass before him, performing the part of 
model for himself. Wilkie was not the man to be in 
the least discomposed at being found in such a plight. 
Bannister gazed on him for a moment or so, and then 
said, ‘I need not introduce myself.’ ‘Truly no, 
said Wilkie ; ‘I know you very well ; but yousee I 
can't move lest I spoil the folds of my petticoat. I 
am for the present an old woman, very much at your 
service.’ ” 

In the midst of these hours of agreeable 
companionship and careful labour, it is pleasant 
to find notices of the manse of Cults, in the 
shape of “a cask of London porter to his 
mother, for whose complaint Dr. Grace had 
prescribed it,” and the much-canvassed piano- 
forte for Helen. 

“He also aided in sending out to India a young 
lady, Miss Walker, a minister's daughter of Fifeshire, 
who was betrothed to his elder brother John, an offi- 
cer in the service of the East India Company.” 

In the spring of 1807, Wilkie spent a few 
weeks among those whom his fame and his 
thoughtful affection had gladdened. How strong 
was the hold maintained over him by home, is 
amusingly shown in a letter which he wrote to 
his sister in 1814, discussing his widowed mo- 
ther’s removal to London :— 

“T know you will regret selling many things ; but I 
do not think there will be any great loss, as the same 
money will nearly purchase as good ones here. My 
father’s publication of the ‘Theory of Interest’ should, 
I think, be packed up in some box, and carefully 
brought with the other things. Of the kitchen fw- 
niture I do not know that you should bring any, ex- 
cept the old brass pan for making jelly, and anything 
else you may consider of value. There is an old 
Dutch press in one of the closets, that my mother got 
from Mrs. Birrell ; what state is that in? If it were 
not an article of great weight, might not that be 
brought ?” . 

In May, 1808, begins a series of journals, as 
minute upon the subject as the veriest Boswell 
of easel-matters could desire. We are delighted 
with the painter’s entries, which, indeed, are 
so many traits of character; though too often 
merely conveyed by a dot where we wish for 4 
complete line, or a full blush of colour. One 
day he dines with Farrington and an agreeable 

arty of-painters; another goes with “ Cleg- 
a, and Mrs. Clarke,” (Kean’s patroness?) to 


study characters at Brook-green Fair; a third 
evening is spent by him at Mr. Neate’s musical 
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, listening to Haydn’s compositions. A 
eat entry chronicles “a delightful sermon 
from Sydney Smith.” In a fifth we find that he 
“got a good way on” with the carpet in ‘The 
sick Lady.’ The chronicle of the details of 
his pictures is valuable and curious. We are 
told of the bird-cage ‘ put into the corner of the 

icture of ‘The Sick Lady,’ with a cloth over it, 
asif to prevent the bird from “a her 
with its song,”—of the purchase of a Jew’s 
harp! for the capital picture which bears its 
name,—of progress made in “ the sleeve of the 
boy’ —how the artist ‘‘ put in, from Nature, the 
hand of the girl snatching the knife out of the 
boy's hand, in ‘ The Cut Finger,’”—how he 
altered the colour of the boy’s pinafore, time 
after time, as Seguier suggested—how “he did 
alittle more to the white-washed wall,’’—or had 
a fowl “ plucked for me to paint from,”—or 
“put in the small chips on the chair in ‘ The Cut 
Finger.’” There is more than one of our young 
ainters, in his own conceit a Luca fa presto, 
who will deride these confessions, and the care- 
ful practice they disclose, as but one degree less 
mechanical than the action of the sun in a Da- 
guerréotype. Would that they were only willing 
to look to the consequences in Wilkie’s Euro- 
pean renown! We may add, that, better than 
despise Mr. Beard and M. Claudet’s artist, they 
might study his handling, if ye would learn 
the artistic charm of truthful finish. Other 
entries from these journals are of more general 
interest—or amusing, as indicating character : 
“This being Twelfth-night, I went by appoint- 
ment to Sir William Beechey’s, where we had a 
very splendid entertainment; the Hoppners were 
there, and after listening for some time to music, in 
which the Miss Beecheys are great proficients, we had 
a dance, which lasted till supper time. I there met, 
for the first time, the too celebrated Lady Hamilton ; 
she had with her a girl supposed to be the daughter 
of Lord Nelson, a creature of great sweetness: Lady 
Hamilton, knowing me by name, called me and said 
that her daughter had the finest taste imaginable, and 
that she excelled in graceful attitudes. She then made 
her stand in the middle of the room with a piece of 
drapery, and throw herself into a number of those 
elegant postures for which her Ladyship in her prime 
was so distinguished. She afterwards told me of all 
else her daughter could do, and concluded by asking 
me if I did not think her very like her father. Isaid 
T had never seen that eminent person. Lady Hamil- 
ton is lusty and tall, and of fascinating manners, but 
her features are bold and masculine. Her daughter's 
name is Horatia Hamilton. After supper we were 
entertained by some songs from Lady Hamilton, and 
with a fine piece of mimicry by Mr. Twiss, who gave 
us a speech in the manner of Pitt, which many pro- 
nounced excellent. * * Home, and was told that 
my laundress had absconded!; lose by her about two 
pounds ; thankful it was not greater.—21st, Had my 
usual walk in the morning; heard that St. James's 
Palace had been on fire, and some damage done: the 
rl of Essex sent mea coffee cup of a Flemish pattern, 
which he thought I might use in my portrait of the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne. * * 17th, Went to-day 
to see the proceedings in the House of Commons, 
and hear the debates: the first thing that occupied 
the attention of the House wasa complaint of Beres- 
ford against the Morning Post, for misrepresenting 
what had passed between him and Mr. Wardle the 
night before. An animated debate arose out of this 
small beginning, in which Percival, Whitbread, and 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, bore a part: they then proceeded 
to call witnesses relative to the conduct of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief: several wereexamined. Mrs.Clarke 
wasat last brought in, but unfortunately not examined, 
so that we had no opportunity of hearing her speak. 
The House grew oppressively hot, and the examina- 
tion exceedingly uninteresting, and Jackson and I 
came away without any reluctance at one o'clock. 

Went to dine with Mr. Murray, in Fleet Street, 
where I met Mr. Westall, Mr. Ballantyne, and, 
for the first time, Walter Scott, whom I found most 
entertaining in conversation : he seems to possess a 
very rich mind, is very communicative of the all but 


universal knowledge he has acquired: he talked prin- 
cipally about the ancient Highlanders under the feu- 
dal system, ard enriched his observations with inter- 
esting anecdotes ; he repeated one of Campbell’s poems 
(Lochiel’s Warning). I sat till half-past twelve — 
18th, Went toa place in St. Martin’s Lane to see the 
pugilists sparring ; it amused me while it lasted very 
much ; Gregson cnd several others were stripped ; 
their energy and muscular action were interesting as 
studies.—19th, Painted seven hours, and finished the 
window shutter, and put in most of Mrs. Neave's 
shawl.” 

A Reynolds pilgrimage into Devonshire offers 
little matter for extract, but the following 
passages, from a diary kept while the painter 
was at Coleorton, afford a pleasing impression 
both of himself and his hosts, the Beaumonts :— 

“2st, I had a walk with Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont in the fields this evening: looked through 
the telescope at the moon, which shone uncommonly 
clear. Sir George then read us that paper in the 
Spectator which gives an account of Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s visit to the theatre—22nd, Went and 
painted from the group of trees at the farm, and made 
an useful sketch. 23rd, Went to paint the well at 
the house which I saw on the 20th. The woman of 
the house allowed me to sit within the door; she 
talked incessantly to me all day; she was such a 
dame as I should suppose the neat-herd’s wife was 
who scolded Alfred about burning her cakes, Yet, 
for all her roughness of manner, she showed me much 
kindness. A young woman came in with a very 
beautiful countenance and a young child at her breast, 
daughter-in-law to the old woman. * * Sir George, 
in the evening, read us Addison’s comedy of The 
Drummer.—24th, Painted for an hour before break- 
fast at the window of The Gardener's Cottage. Sir 
George in the evening, read us from Holinshed the 
account of Macbeth, which supplied Shakespeare with 
materials for his tragedy. The similarity of many of 
the circumstances, and some of the expressions, is 
surprising.—25th, Made some sketches of various 
scenes: finished that of the well ; and introduced it 
as a background to a sketch of Mrs. Knight, with 
whom I had a bicker about religion, very violent, yet 
very civil.—26th, I began to paint, but as I was rub- 
bing in the broken surface of a sandy road for a fore- 
ground, I was told that Lady Beaumont wished me to 
paint a gipsy-woman who was then in the house. I 
went at once: this woman seemed a singular character. 
I sketched in the head, and as her child lay sucking 
at the breast, I put it in also, although it had nothing 
interesting in its appearance. I finished this sketch 
a good deal to my satisfaction, and for the first time 
tried the effects of yellow lake on the flesh, which even 
surpassed my expectations. It has the singular qua- 
lity of giving a warm and fleshy tone, without the 
heaviness which I have found inseparable from all 
other yellows.—27th, Lady Beaumont requested me 
to read, after breakfast, Wordsworth’s Preface to his 
Poems, which, with some of the poems to which it al- 
luded, and a Jetter in the poet's hand-writing, I read 
accordingly; but could not be brought at all to coin- 
cide with the fundamental principles of his system, or 
to admire as elegant the pieces which are pointed out 
as examples of his style. This was not, however, the 
case with her ladyship, who admires Wordsworth’s 
productions next to those of Shakespeare and Milton. 
I rode with Sir George to the distance of three miles, 
where we saw some rocks which Haydon has been 
painting: they are both massy and rugged. We had 
a beautiful view from this spot of Coleorton and the 
more distant country. On our way home we passed 
an old abbey in ruins: the chief circumstance which 
renders it interesting is, that it is the birth-place of 
the celebrated Beaumont, who wrote in conjunction 
with Fletcher. After making some hasty sketches of 
these interesting ruins, and looking at some cottages 
which were very picturesque, we got home early in 
the evening.” 

It was late in the year 1809 that Wilkie and 
George Dawe were appointed Associates of the 
Royal Academy: this was shortly after the 
former had begun the ‘Ale House Door,’ now 
called ‘ The Village Festival,’ and among the 
treasures of our National Gallery. In the year 
1810, a passing notion seems to have been en- 





tertained, by some of Wilkie’s evil-wishers—nay, 


and in the sensitiveness of their regard for his 
fame, by some among his friends also—that 
the newly-discovered genius of Edward Bird 
might jeopardize our artist's popularity. He 
was advised by some among the more timorous 
to withdraw from the Academy Exhibition thé 
picture of the ‘Man with the Child’s Cap’ .— 

“Sir George Beaumont, with a delicacy of which 
only fine minds are capable, a day or two after the 
opening of the Academy, and the presence of the 
painter's genius was missed, wrote to him, saying, 
* My dear Wilkie, I have long felt deeply in your 
debt, but your delicacy has always stood in the way of 
its discharge. I thought of deferring it to another 
opportunity; but it may be so long before that occurs, 
that I am, for various reasons, induced to send you 
the enclosed—let this be a secret between us.’ The 
high and still rising fame of the painter had, indeed, 
increased so much the value of The Blind Fiddler, 
that he might safely intimate, which he did, that he 
regarded himself as still in his debt ; yet there can be 
no doubt, that Sir George, in his delicate way, desired 
to sustain the sensitive mind of Wilkie, which he was 
afraid might require such support ; neither, perhaps, 
was it out of his thoughts that the sale of his pictures, 
by which he lived, might be injured. That Sir George 
Beaumont addressed a spirit akin to his own, may be 
gathered from the following reply. 

To Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 
(No date.) 

“Dear Sir George,—The letter which I had the 
honour to receive from you this morning, enclosing a 
cheque for fifty pounds, took me so much by surprise 
that some time was necessary for reflection. But the 
more I weigh the matter in my mind, the more inex- 
cusable should I think myself were I to harbour a 
thought of receiving any further consideration for what 
I have already been so much overpaid. In order to 
show that I am not actuated by mere feelings of diffi- 
dence, I beg leave to state, that for the permission you 
have so kindly given me to have The Blind Fiddler 
engraved, which, by the bye, I had no right to ex 
and ‘could not ask for from every person that has got 
my pictures, I am to receive fifty guineas. This, in 
addition to what I considered on a former occasion to 
be a fair and liberal price, would make it an absolute 
act of injustice in me not to refuse what you have 
sent me. I therefore, with the highest sense of your 
generosity, of you to receive the cheque again, 
and take the liberty of enclosing it. b. W.” 

The summer of 1810 was marked by sickness 
and consequent cessation of labour, and by the 
zealous kindness of his friends to assist him and 
alleviate his illness. Whatever misgivings 
either friends or enemies had been vexed or com- 
forted by, touching Wilkie’s “having painted 
himselfout,” received a final check by hiselection 
as Academician in the year 1811, on the decease 
of Sir Francis Bourgeois. The good minister of 
Cults lived to see this honour paid to his son: it 
was in the last year but one of his life. He 
died in 1812, and in the subsequent year the 
Royal Academician effected the removal to 
London of his mother, “ Helen,” and their 
household stuff (‘the brass pan for makin 
jelly” not forgotten). He established himself 
and them comfortably at Kensington. A better 
point than this cannot be found for the interrup- 
tion of our hasty narrative,—to be resumed next 
week, 





before the University of Oxford. By Herman 

Merivale, A.M., Professor of Political Eco- 

nomy. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 
On the appearance of the first of these two 
volumes we briefly noticed its publication and 
subject-matter (Athen. No. 722) ; reserving our- 
selves for the completion of the work to deal 
with it in detail, if such a step should appear 
desirable. That the doubt here implied shookd 


be possible, will strike the professed student of 
political economy as rather extraordinary, pos- 
sessed, as he must be, with a strong opinion 





upon the vast importance of his science, and of 
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the deep interest which all minds, capable of 
thought, should take in its discussions. There 
are, indeed, few engaged in productive in- 
dustry, who must not have felt how closely the 
management, or mismanagement, of colonial 
affairs affects their own well-being, and who 
cannot lay their finger on some legislative error, 
that has fatally interfered to paralyze, or at least 
to check, their lawful exertions. Convictions are 
thus, from time to time, brought home to the 
least intelligent; while those best acquainted 
with the subject will readily allow, that, in colo- 
nial arrangements most especially, the Swedish 
chancellor’s guam parva sapientia has its most 
extensive application. 

In all this we perfectly coincide; and most 
willingly should we enter upon a formal exami- 
nation of Mr. Merivale’s pra and able state- 
ments, were vurs a journal suited to the subject. 
But the Atheneum addresses itself to a general 
public; and we should be more likely to weary 
the mass of our readers, than to enlist their 
feelings, by an approach even to an exhausting 
investigation of any abstruse and partially cul- 
tivated inquiry. Still we cannot consent, alto- 
gether, to pass over unnoticed a work possessed 
of so much intrinsic and extrinsic importance: 
for whether we consider these Lectures as con- 
veying valuable information in a simple and in- 
telligent form, and as affording a sralihle state- 
ment of the elementary truths of the subject, 
or in reference to the scene of their delivery, 
they are equally well worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. We shall, therefore, adopt a middle 
course; and without attempting a summary of 
Mr. Merivale’s reasonings, shall dip into his 
pages, in search of an occasional fact, or point 
of doctrine, likely to be appreciated by the 
universal public. 

The first Lectures are purely historical, and 
they embrace a succinct and perspicuous abridg- 
ment of the influential circumstances which 
have prevailed in the attempts at colonization 
made by the different nations of modern Europe; 
touching principally on such of them as have 
proved most pregnant in good or in evil in the 
subsequent developement of the particular 
colony. In a second part, the author proceeds 
to investigate the economic effects of coloniza- 
tion on the parent state, as regards the elements 
of capital and labour at home, and the conse- 
quences of colonial trade, with the various restric- 
tions placed upon it. Lastly, in a third part, he 
displays the manner in which the interests of 
the colony itself are affected, in reference to its 
peculiar conditions of land, capital, and labour, 
and under the modifications impressed on it by 
the legislative authority of the mother country. 
Although the subject is thus generally an- 
nounced, in its treatment everything, more or 
less, immediately refers to English colonization, 
not only as most intimately interesting to the 
English student, but as embracing those recent, 
striking, and most important emigrations, which 
must result in spreading the Saxon race and 
language over the remotest regions of the habit- 
able globe. Those conversant with parliamen- 
tary debates, or with the proceedings of our 
missionary and trading associations, will be 
aware of the many and vast questions incidental 
to this inquiry, which are yet under decision, 
and which await all the additional lights that 
experience and reason can display. 

The first thing that strikes us, on reviewing 
the history of modern colonization, is, that it was 
in the earliest instance undertaken without any 
experience, either as to its proposed ends, or the 
means by which those ends should be pursued. 
The Greeks, probably, when they undertook 
their migrations to the continent of Asia, had 
still preserved a traditional knowledge of the 
circumstances under which they had fixed them- 





selves in the mother country; at least they pro- 
ceeded with much method, foresight, and suc- 
cess; but on the discovery of America, all 
popular memory of the emigrations of the North- 
men had ceased: not only was the world of 
America new, but the position of the emigrant, 
his hopes, his legitimate expectations, the causes 
which drove him forth, and the advantages 
which awaited him in his new seat, the goods 
within his reach, and the means by which they 
could be realized, all were unknown, misunder- 
stood, or decked out in the false colouring of 
the imagination. The failures of these expedi- 
tions, which history has recorded, were a natural 
consequence; and the incidental loss of human 
life, and destruction of human happiness, were 
immeasurable. Two errors alone were abun- 
dantly fatal ;—the pursuit of the precious metals, 
as a primary object, and the cruel mistake of 
Christianizing savages by brute force. Other 
ignorances, less salient or less easily summed 
up, were probably not far inferior in the amount 
of misery they occasioned. But this much is cer- 
tain, that most of the early attempts at coloniza- 
tion have left little but the memory of their faults 
behind them; and the most necessary experience, 
thus acquired, was bought by deplorable sacri- 
fices. Of this, Mr. Merivale adduces an in- 
stance, the more remarkable from its recent 
date, in the French attempt to colonize Cayenne 
in 1763. Thestory is thus told by the author: 

“The vices of administration incidental to a go- 
vernment so corrupt as that of old France, were 
sensibly felt in her foreign dependencies, notwith- 
standing the partiality with which they were treated 
by her legislators. Court favour was the only source 
which supplied them with governors and other exe- 
cutive officers—a source even more tainted than that 
of parliamentary interest among ourselves. Men 
without fortunes or character, ruined in their own 
country, eagerly sought and obtained these appoint- 
ments, which were commonly regarded as the last 
resource of a spendthrift. Much ignorance, as well 
as much corruption, prevailed in all the details of 
office. * “ In accordance with a theory of the day, 
it was determined to raise at once a full grown colony 
on the continent of America. No less than twelve 
thousand unfortunates were embarked from France, 
and landed in Cayenne, without an attempt towards 
preparing the tropical wilderness for their reception. 
They were amply supplied with two years’ provisions 
at an enormous expense ; but it had never occurred 
to the managers of the expedition, that provisions 
would not keep in such a climate, and before culti- 
vation had commenced they were starving. Famine 
and fevers in a few months almost destroyed them ; 
of the few survivors about 1500 were removed to an 
alluvial spot on the coast ; a sudden rise of one of 
the rivers of the interior took place, and all were 
swept away in a single night.” 

This is but an epitome of most of the first at- 
tempts at colonization, when undertaken under 
the control of distant and incompetent autho- 
rities, 

Passing over a vast variety of facts in the 
history of colonial blunders, we can only state, 
that the great lesson derived from the historical ] 
part of Mr. Merivale’s work is this, that, power- 
ful as legislation and its artificial combinations 
may be, in working immediate weal or woe to 
those submitted to its operations, yet nature is 
more potent still; and in the long-run it over- 
powers and defeats all human opposition to its 
laws. Thus the slave cultivation, rendered for 
atime available, by the productive richness of a 
virgin soil, but being by the great laws of Nature 
inevitably a wasteful and expensive employment 
of force, is not destined for perpetuity, but must 
eventually, and despite all legislation, be aban- 
doned: so too, protection and prohibition, from 
similar causes, must one day disappear before 
the common sense and common honesty of 
free trade. In conformity with this verity, it 
has happened, that the commerce of our West 








India Islands, propped and bolstered by both 
these abuses, has long been sinking into progres. 
sive decay, and must eventually perish, though 
both should be continued. ‘The real and pre- 
vailing source of West Indian prosperity, was 
the possession of an unworked soil; but the 
immense advantages incidental to that condition 
must necessarily disappear in the working, and 
the planters be subjected to the common con- 
dition of ordinary cultivators. Thus arises q 
natural succession of local prosperity and de. 
cline, developed in different colonies, in the 
chronological order of their respective exploit. 
ation. This process is thus generalized by the 
author :— ; 

“The opening of a fresh soil, with freedom of trade, 
gives a sudden stimulus to settlement and industry ; 
the soil is covered with free proprietors, and a general 
but rude prosperity prevails. Then follows a period 
of more careful cultivation, during which estates are 
consolidated, gangs of slaves succeed to communities 
of freemen, the rough commonwealth is formed into 
a most productive factory. But fertility diminishes ; 
the cost of production augments ; slave labour, always 
dear, becomes dearer by the increased difficulty of 
supporting it: new settlements are occupied, new 
sources of production opened: the older colonies, 
unable to maintain a ruinous competition, even with 
the aid of prohibitions, after a period of suffering and 
difficulty, fall back into a secondary state, in which 
capital, economy, and increased skill, make up, to a 
certain extent only, for the invaluable advantages 
which they have iost. Thus we have seen the Wind- 
ward Islands maintaining at one period a numerous 
white population; afterwards importing numerous 
slaves, and supplying almost all the then limited 
consumption of Europe. We have seen Jamaica 
rise on their decay, and go through precisely the 
same stages of existence. We have scen how St, 
Domingo, in its turn, greatly eclipsed Jamaica ; but 
St. Domingo was cut off by a sudden tempest, and 
never attained to the period of decline. Lastly, we 
have seen the Spanish colonies of Cuba and Portorico, 
after so many centuries of comparative neglect and 
rude productiveness, start all at once into the first 
rank among exporting countrics, and flourish like 
the exuberant crops of their own virgin soil, while 
our islands, still rich in capital, but for the most part 
exhausted in fertility and deficient in labour, were 
struggling by the aid of their accumulated wealth 
against the encroaching principle of decay. The life 
of artificial and antisocial communities may be bril- 
liant for a time, but it is necessarily a brief one, and 
terminates either by rapid decline, or still more rapid 
revolution, when the laboriously constructed props of 
their wealth give way, as they sometimes do, in sud- 
den ruin.” 

These facts must necessarily modify the ab- 
stract bearings of the slavery abolition on the 
labour market, and on the trade dependent on 
it. Mr. Merivale, in allusion to the failure of 
some favourable anticipations, observes :— 

“Nothing can be farther from my thoughts than 
to detract from the merit of that crowning measure, 
almost a solitary instance in the history of many 
centuries, of a national act of disinterested self-denial. 
To be the citizen of the state which has accomplished 
it, is to my feelings a higher title of distinction, than 
to be the countryman of the conquerors of the East, 
or of the commercial sovereigns of the West. But 
now that both the violent prejudices and the sanguine 
hopes which obscured the view of the ablest_politi- 
cians at the time when that act was performed have 
passed in some measure away, we may, I think, pet 
ceive, with a little attention, that emancipation, 
although of the highest importance in a moral and 
political point of view, will not, and cannot in the 
nature of things produce any very great revolution In 
the economical progress of events, unless, indeed, by 
laying the seeds of some great future changes, of 
which no eye as yet sees even the beginning. It is 
evident that the real blow was struck, I will not say 
at the prosperity of our sugar colonies, but at the 
system under which they had grown up, when the 
slave-trade was abolished. It was the confident hope 
of the advocates of that measure, that it would im- 
prove the economical prospects of the colonies : they 
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were unfortunately deceived, as we have seen. With 
a free trade in slaves, our planters might have strug- 
Jed on, under a vicious and wretched system, no 
eabt ; but still their monopoly might have been 
longer maintained. Without it, that system must 
have come to ruin: sooner or later this country must 
have gone elsewhere for the supply of those increas- 
ing wants, which their cramped energies could not 
meet. Emancipation, taken at the worst, can only 
have brought this inevitable result a little nearer ; 
taken at the best, it may have laid the foundation of 
anew and more solid edifice of colonial prosperity ; 
it may have given a turn to the course of events, and 
qpened for our magnificent tropical empire of the 
West a new cycle of destiny.” 

This is somewhat obscurely expressed. The 
author has already declared, that the West In- 
dian sugar trade (abolition or no abolition, 
monopoly or no monopoly, ) must eventually be 
attended by such a ruinous expense, as the 
mother country will not and cannot ay. But 
the whole difference in the cost of production, as 
respects mere abolition, is between slaves dearly 
fed and freemen dearly paid. If wages were 
higher in the islands than in other countries, free 
labour would eventually flow in, and a further 
rise be prevented. So, too, if food were freely 
imported from the cheapest sources, : labour, 
whether free or enforced, might be maintained 
on a par with that of other countries. Whatever 
inconveniences, then, can be supposed to result 
from abolition, supposing all restraints upon 
trade removed, would depend upon the impro- 
bability, that the cost of importing labour and 
food from abroad, would exceed the difference 
between the value of the freeman and that of 
the slave. Supposing, therefore, that by some 
improvements in husbandry, the West India 
soil could be rendered sufficiently valuable to 
support an unprotected culture, which should 
be at the same time unfettered by restrictions, 
(the only admissible data of any sound argu- 
ment,) we may safely rely upon the known 
superiority of free labour, to conclude in favour 
of the economy, as well as of the morality, of 
the Abolition Act. With an ungrateful soil, on 
the contrary, any amount of protection, what- 
ever the shape, (slave trade privileges, or mo- 
nopoly,) only can protract a state of things 
which ought to cease and make way for sounder 
conditions. Whatever, then, might have been 
possible with slave labour, would, a fortiori, be 
possible now, were the labour and provision 
markets open; and that, we suspect, is what the 
abolitionists intended. 

Among the more amusing pages of this work 
is that which relates to the Jesuits’ government 
in Paraguay, where their missionaries obtained 
the command of a large population of converted 
Indians :— 

“The great Jesuit republic, or rather republics, 
consisted of three different sets of Reductions, com- 
prehended within the same Spanish government, 
namely, the lieutenancy of Buenos Ayres, but at a 
considerable distance from each other ; those of the 
Guaranis, the Chiquitos, and the Moxos. The first 
of these were the most ancient and the most famous, 
and comprehended the most numerous population ; 
they were situated, not within the limits of the mo- 
dern republic of Paraguay, celebrated in our times as 
the seat of the singular despotism of Francia, but in 
‘neighbouring district, now forming part of Brazil. 
The Guaranis were a very numerous people, whom 
the Jesuits found the means of reconciling to Christi- 
anity during the seventeenth century. Unwilling to 
lose the fruit of their labours by the reckless violence 

the Brazilian slave-hunters on the one hand, or 
through the contaminating society of the Spanish 
colonists on the other, they obtained by degrees from 
the crown the privilege of governing these Indians 
under laws of their own contrivance, arming them 
for their own defence, and excluding from the limits 
of their territory all strangers, sojourners, and even 
all visitors whatever, unless admitted for their own 
Purposes, ‘They contained, at ‘one time, from 





100,000 to 150,000 souls. They were divided into 
missions, each of which held several thousand. The 
people of each mission were collected into a large 
village or town. In each there resided two ecclesi- 
astics of the order; namely, one with the title of 
Curate, the other a sub-director, or assistant, to whom 
the details of the temporal management of the mission 
were entrusted ; and no other white whatever. The 
Indians of each elected their own municipal officers, 
after the usage of all Spanish towns ; but the nomi- 
nation was subject to the approval of the curate, and 
in point of fact, their authority was titular only; 
every function of power, from the highest to the 
lowest, was lodged in the hands of the spiritual go- 
vernor. All the natives were armed and officered by 
Indians of their own nation, being occasionally put 
under temporary training by Spaniards, under the 
especial superintendence of the priests. The houses 
of each town or village were exactly alike, and no 
distinction admitted in dress, or in the enjoyment of 
domestic comforts and luxuries. The only sumptu- 
ous building was the church; its adornment, and 
the pomp of divine worship, almost the only mode in 
which the surplus wealth of the community could be 
expended. The land of the village was divided into 
two portions ; the field of the community, and the 
field of God. The latter was cultivated by the labour 
of all, for the purpose of raising articles which were 
exchanged by the Jesuits for such commodities as 
were wanted for the purposes of maintaining the 
splendour of their ritual, and supporting establish- 
ments for the sick and orphans, and for such other 
charitable ends as so simple a society could require. 
The other field was cultivated for the sustenance of 
the community, and for obtaining by exchange those 
manufactured articles which they did not themselves 
produce.” 

But the most interesting feature of this re- 
public was, the community of goods, in which it 
bears a striking similarity to Mr. Owen’s, the 
St. Simonian, and some other modern schemes 
of polity, and the lesson it affords to such inno- 
vators is worth consideration. But, first, of the 
success of the experiment, which the author 
well explains :— 

“The principle that every man’s labour belongs to 
the community ; that his right of property extends 
only to his aliquot part of the produce of the co- 
operating industry of all; the regulated exchange, 
under fixed laws of value, between the produce of 
the day’s labour of each separate artisan or labourer ; 
the exclusion of the use of money; all these, whether 
asserted in theory or not, were actually practised by 
the Jesuit rulers of Paraguay, and that for more than 
a century, with uninterrupted success ; whereas no 
scheme of Socialism, or Saint Simonianism, or any 
other of the philosophical dreams of modern times, 
has ever endured the test of above a few years’ im- 
perfect application. And the reason is obvious. 
While men are born with different tendencies and 
vaequal powers, no means of maintaining equality 
among them can be found, except of a compulsory 
nature. Now, not a single one of the various sys- 
tems to which I allude has ever contained, or, from 
its very nature, could contain, any provision for en- 
forcing the observance of that equality on which they 
all insist. The Jesuits had the means at hand; their 
subjects were bound to them by ties of absolute un- 
qualified obedience, such as no government but that 
which controls the spirit of man can command, Anditis 
probably no very adventurous philosophical specula- 
tion, to foretell that no scheme of social equality will 
ever develope itself among mankind except under a 
hierarchy.” 

Notwithstanding, however, this advantageous 
lever, the machine did not continue to work. 
The Indians, in a long succession of years. 
dwindled in numbers, and made no moral ad- 
vances; while an extensive system of kidnap- 
ping was in vain employed to fill the void thus 
created. This factis thus explained :— 

“ And in these days, when the very idea of freedom 
of action for the half-instructed man is connected in 
the eyes of many with those of licence, self-will, and 
infidelity, I know not whether some may not be 
tempted to contrast the content and the quiet mo- 
rality of this theocracy with the turbulent passions 
and vices which deform human society in every other 





shape. Were I tocombat these views on ethical grounds 
alone, it would be difficult perhaps to meet, certainly 
to convince, the adversary ; because, were I to say 
that the minds of men kept in this slavish condition 
are brutalized and degraded, we should probably not 
agree in the definition of those words: apathy and 
contentment, ignorance and simplicity, obedience 
and servitude, are terms which often so nearly ap- 
proximate in practical application, that an argument 
founded on the difference between them could 
scarcely be conducted to a satisfactory issue. But 
there is another and a very singular test of the success 
of the experiment of these religionists. It is this: 
hat was the reason why people well fed, 
well cared for, entirely without spirituous liquors, in- 
habiting the climate to which they were accustomed, 
exempt for the most part from external hostility, not 
only did not multiply. but uniformly failed to keep 
up their numbers? Was it not want of liberty? Is 
it not the most probable solution of the phenomenon, 
that where the mental action is restrained altogether, 
the physical constitution likewise suffers: that men 
in a state of complete servitude, like caged animals, 
will not multiply: that in the absence of all excite- 
ment and care the faculties become torpid, the 
bodily strength sinks, and the man dies early of a 
premature and painless decay ? while communities 
composed of men, thus circumstanced, waste away 
by that unseen destruction, which Hesiod enumerates 
among the calamities inflicted on guilty nations, 
Such are the consequences of contravening the laws 
of nature: of which it is assuredly one, that man 
shall provide for himself by the sweat of his brow, 
whatever the suffering with which that condition of 
life may often be accompanied ; and another, that 
man shall choose his own course of action, and dis- 
tinguish for himself between the right and the wrong, 
however dangerous the liberty thus enjoyed, however 
beset with snares the path of self-guidance may be.” 

But to return. A very large part of Mr. 
Merivale’s second volume is expended in con- 
sidering Mr. Wakefield's system of colonization ; 
but it would be impossible for us, by any abridg- 
ment, to give a connected exposition of his argu- 
ments and their results. On the whole, the 
volumes are sufficiently popular in their con- 
struction to meet the wants of the least cultivated 
mind that can apply itself with steadiness to 
any investigation ; and is not wholly averse from 
all grave consideration of questions of general 
and vital importance. We lament that we cannot 
affirm such readers to be Legion. 





A Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole, 
performed in His Majesty's Ships Dorothea 
and Trent, under the Command of Capt. D. 
Buchan, R.N. By Capt. F. W. Beechey. 

(Second Notice.]} 

WHEN we last week parted from the Expedition, 

Capt. Buchan had resolved to proceed west- 

ward, and follow the outline of the ice-barrier 

towards Greenland. Scarcely, however, had 
they started when a gale sprung up, and they 
were reduced to storm-stay-sails. 

“ An hour had scarcely elapsed, when the main 
body of ice, which had been lost sight of for a short 
time, was seen close upon the lee-beam, with the sea 
beating furiously upon it. The imminent danger to 
which the vessels were now exposed induced us to 
press them with all the sail they would bear, by set- 
ting the close-reefed main-topsail and foresail, but 
they availed us nothing ; we settled down gradually 
upon the danger, and were soon amongst the large 
pieces of ice, which in windy weather skirt the edge 
of the pack. These pieces consist of the heaviest ice, 
or that which has the greatest hold in the water, and 
remain at the edge in consequence of their being less 
operated upon by the wind. As we could not afford 
to lose an inch of ground by bearing up to avoid these 
masses, we received many very heavy concussions in 
turning them out of our course. The Dorothea, 
having been more to leeward than the Trent when 
the gale sprung up, was so close to the ice at half- 
past nine o'clock in the forenoon that, in order to 
escape immediate shipwreck, it became necessary for 
her to take refuge amongst it—a practice which has 
been resorted to by whalers in extreme cases, as their 
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only chance of escaping destruction. As she bore 
away, we watched the result of the evolution with the 
greatest anxiety,—since, from the formidable aspect 
of the ice under our lee, it did not appear possible 
for any ship to survive an encounter with it, and we 
could not but be aware that the fate of our own ves- 
sel might soon be connected with the issue of her 
daring exploit. We were, however, left in the most 
distressing uncertainty as to both, for the Dorothea 
was almost immediately obscured by the foam and 
spray of the sea, which were carried up to a great 
height. Thus circumstanced, our first impulse was 
to run our own ship into the ice by the side of our 
consort, in the hope that by so placing the vessels 
they might be of service to each other ; but, calling to 
mind that the frame of the brig was weak in com- 
parison with that of the Dorothea, we did not think it 
probable that we could render her any assistance ; 
and, consequently, as the wind at that moment 
favoured an expectation of our own vessel being able 
to reach into smoother water, we held on our course 
a little longer. We, however, soon found that we 
had nothing left but to follow the example of the 
Dorothea, and began to make every preparation in 
our power to withstand the encounter. It evidently 
appeared that we should have most to apprehend 
from the first concussion ; and in order to avert the 
effect of this as much as possible, a cable was cut up 
into thirty-feet lengths, and these with plates of iron 
four feet square, which had heen supplied to us as 


fenders, together with some walrus’s hides, were hung | 


round the vessel, especially about the bows. The 
masts, at the same time, were secured with additional 
ropes, and the hatches were battened and nailed down. 
By the time these precautions had been taken, our 
approach to the breakers only left us the alternative 
of either permitting the brig to be drifted broadside 
against the ice, and so to take her chance, or of en- 
deavouring to force fairly into it by putting before 
the wind, as the Dorothea had done. Had we been 
permitted to witness the fate of that ship, we should 
not have hesitated to follow her example, but, as it 
was, a momentary doubt rested upon our minds as to 
the prudence of so desperate a measure. At length, 
the hopeless state of a vessel placed broadside against 
so formidable a body became apparent to all, and we 
resolved to attempt the latter expedient.” 

All eyes were now strained, in the hope of 
finding some spot more open than the general 
pack, but in vain. 

“ All parts appeared to be equally impenetrable, 
and to present one unbroken line of furious breakers, 
in which immense pieces of ice were heaving and 
subsiding with the waves, and dashing together with 
a violence which nothing apparently but a solid hody 
could withstand, occasioning such a noise that it was 
with the greatest difficulty we could make our orders 
heard by the crew. This scrutiny, although but of 
momentary duration, allowed us more narrowly to 
examine the scene around us, and I wish I could in 
this place communicate to the reader any just con- 
ception of it, but I am utterly at a loss for words in 
which to embody its description. No language, I am 
convinced, can convey an adequate idea of the terrific 
grandeur of the effect now produced by the collision 
of the ice and the tempestuous ocean. The sea, 
violently agitated and rolling its mountainous waves 
against an opposing body, is at all times a sublime and 
awful sight ; but when, in addition, it encounters im- 
mense masses, which it has set in motion with a 
violence equal to its own, its effect is prodigiously 
increased. At one moment it bursts upon these icy 
fragments, and buries them many feet beneath its 
wave, and the next, as the buoyancy of the depressed 
body struggles for reascendancy, the water rushes in 
foaming cataracts over its edges; whilst every in- 
dividual mass, rocking and labouring in its bed, 
grinds against and contends with its opponent until 
one is either split with the shock or upheaved upon 
the surface of the other. Nor is this collision con- 
fined to any particular spot ; it is going on as far as 
the sight can reach ; and when, from this convulsive 
scene below, the eye is turned to the extraordinary 
appearance of the blink in the sky above, where the 
unnatural clearness of a calm and silvery atmosphere 
presents itself, bounded by a dark hard line of stormy 
clouds, such as at this moment lowered over our masts, 
as if to mark the confines within which the efforts of 
man would be of no ayail, the reader may imagine the 





sensation of awe which must accompany that of gran- 
deur in the mind of the beholder. * * We were now 
so near the scene of danger as to render necessary the 
immediate execution of our plan, and in an instant 
the labouring vessel flew before the gale. Each person 
instinctively secured his own hold, and with his eyes 
fixed upon the masts, awaited in breathless anxiety 
the moment of concussion. It soon arrived,—the 
brig, cutting her way through the light ice, came in 
violent contact with the main body. In an instant 
we all lost our footing, the masts bent with the im- 
petus, and the cracking timbers from below bespoke 
a pressure which was calculated to awaken our serious 
apprehensions. The vessel staggered under the shock, 
and for a moment seemed to recoil; but the next 
wave, curling up under her counter, drove her about 
her own length within the margin of the ice, where 
she gave one roll, and was immediately thrown broad- 
side to the wind by the succeeding wave, which beat 
furiously against her stern, and brought her lee-side 
in contact with the main body, leaving her weather- 
side exposed at the same time to a piece of ice about 
twice her own dimensions. This unfortunate occur- 
rence prevented the vessel penetrating sufficiently 
far into the ice to escape the effect of the gale, and 
placed her in a situation where she was assailed on 
all sides by battering-rams, if I may use the expression, 
every one of which contested the small space which 
she occupied, and dealt such unrelenting blows that 
there appeared to be scarcely any possibility of 
saving her from foundering. Literally tossed from 
piece to piece, we had nothing left but patiently to 
abide the issue, for we could scarcely keep our feet, 
much less render any assistance to the vessel. The 
motion, indeed, was so great, that the ship's bell, 
which in the heaviest gale of wind had never struck 
of itself, now tolled so continually that it was ordered 
to be muffled, for the purpose of escaping the un- 
pleasant association it was calculated to produce. In 
anticipation of the worst, we determined to attempt 


placing the launch upon the ice under the lee, and | 


hurried into her such provisions and stores as could 
at the moment be got at. Serious doubts were rea- 
sonably entertained of the boat being able to live 
amongst the confused mass by which we were en- 
compassed ; yet, as this appeared to be our only 
refuge, we clung to it with all the eagerness of a last 
resource. After some time had elapsed without any 
improvement in our situation, and when, on the con- 
trary, it became more and more evident, from the in- 
jury the vessel repeatedly received, that she could not 
hold together very long, we were convinced that our 
only chance of escape depended upon getting before 
the wind, and penetrating further into the ice. To 
effect this, with any probability of success, it became 
necessary to set more head-sail, though at the risk of 
the masts, already tottering with the pressure of that 
which was spread. Watching an opportunity, some 
of our expertest seamen gained the fore-topsail-yard 
for this purpose, and let a reef out of the sail, while 
the jib was dragged half way up its stay by means of 
the windlass. This additional pressure upon the fore 
part of the vessel happily succeeded beyond our ex- 
pectations. The brig came into the desired position, 
and with the aid of an enormous mass under the 
stern, she split a small field of ice, fourteen feet in 
thickness, which had hitherto impeded her progress, 
and effected a passage for herself between the pieces, 
The situation of the vessel was now greatly improved, 
so much so that, by carefully placing the fenders, 
particularly the walrus hides, between the ice and her 
sides, the strokes were so much diminished that we 
had scarcely any doubt of saving her, provided the 
gale did not last long. How often and anxiously did 
we at this time turn our telescopes in the direction in 
which we had last seen our consort ; for though con- 
scious that neither could render the other any im- 
mediate assistance, yet it would have been a great 
consolation to have known that she was still afloat, 
and that in the event of the worst happening to one, 
there was yet aremote chance of ultimate relief from 
the other vessel. But between the Dorothea and 
ourselves there was interposed a dense cloud of spray, 
which limited our view to a few fathoms only, and 
effectually prevented our obtaining any information 
as to her condition.” 

After four hours of fearful suspense, the gale 
abated almost as suddenly as it had risen. e 
Dorothea was seen still afloat; but made known 





by signals that she had suffered severely. Great 
exertions were now made to liberate the vessels, 


“Tt was a difficult task which we had to perf 
and one that was by no means yet free from danger ; 
but the blows which the vessel now encountered were 
so comparatively light with respect to those she had 
already withstood, that we thought little of them. 
besides, the necessity of the measure seemed io 
urgent that we persevered in our endeavours, and 
about four o'clock succeeded in getting the Trent 
quite clear of the ice. The Dorothea, however, was 
too much damaged to risk the heavy blows which 
attended this operation, and continued embayed in 
the ice until six o'clock the following morning, when, 
with the assistance of our boats, she also effected her 
release. Thus, by the blessing of Divine Providence, 
both vessels were again in an open sea; and that 
heart must indeed have been obdurate which did not, 
secretly, at least, return thanks to the Almighty fora 
deliverance from such imminent danger. But we 
could not conceal from ourselves that although now 
unfettered by the ice, our prospects were widely dif 
ferent from those with which, but a few hours before, 
we navigated an open sea. Then everything was 
before us, and the mind was buoyant with the pro- 
spect of fresh enterprises, Now both vessels were 
disabled, and one, at least, was in a foundering con- 
dition. So that although ignorant of the full extent 
to which either had suffered, it was nevertheless quite 
evident that, as regarded the main object of the Ex- 
pedition, they were both useless. In a leaky state, 
we made the best of our way to Fair Haven, in Spitz- 
bergen, and thence to a secure anchorage in South 
Gat, in the same island. * * As soon as the Ex. 
pedition was securely moored at South Gat, an in- 
spection of the hulls of both vessels took place. The 
Trent was found to have sustained less injury than 
the Dorothea, which had the greater part of her 
timbers either broken or shook, and several of her 
beams sprung. The larboard side had been forced 
in so much, that several spare oak planks, four and 
five inches in thickness, which were stowed in the 
wing, were found broken in various places. The 
spirit-room, which was built in the centre of the ship, 
was forced in ; many casks of provision, stowed in the 
body of the hold, were stove, and even some that 
were bedded in coals in the ground tier had their 
staves broken. It is hardly possible to imagine such 
extensive mischief occurring to any vessel without her 
immediately foundering, and it is quite evident that, 
under Providence, nothing but the judicious precaution 
of lining the vessels with felt prevented the occurrence 
of that disaster.” 


This examination satisfied Capt. Buchan that 
the only safe course was to return home. While 
the vessels were under repair, the coast was 
carefully surveyed :— 

“ We found the shores of this part of Spitzbergen in 
general very steep, for, with the exception of here an’ 
there a narrow flat bordering upon the sea, they 
speedily rise into mountains of from two thousand 
feet and upwards in height, increasing to a far greater 
altitude in the interior. These hills are, for the most 
part, inaccessible, either on account of the abruptness 
of the ascent, or of the treacherous nature of their 
surfaces, upon which large stones and fragments of the 
mountain are so lightly poised, that the smallest ad- 
ditional weight precipitates them to the bottom of the 
hill. # * Almost all the valleys in Spitzbergen, which 
have not a southern aspect, are occupied either by 
glaciers or immense beds of snow. These beds afford 
almost the only feasible mode by which the summits 
of the mountain ridges can be gained; even theseare 
very steep ; and in descending by them extreme care 
is necessary to avoid being precipitated from the top 
to the bottom, especially when the snow has been 
rendered hard by a succession of thawing and freezing. 
This process frequently takes place in the summer, 
and occasionally glazes the surfaces so highly, that 
when the sun shines they reflect a brilliant lustre, and 
give to the coast a curious and pleasing aspect, which, 
though upon an incomparably more extensive scale, 
brings to the recollection of those persons who have 
visited Quebec, the singular effect produced by the 
mass of tinned roofs and steeples which used to crown 
the heights of that place. Of the danger which at- 
tends the traversing these acclivities we had nearly 
received a serious proof, for we narrowly escaped 
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Josing one of our best and most active seamen in an 
attempt to descend by one of these inclined planes. ' 

Near Dane's Gat there are several glaciers, similar 
to those already described in Magdalena Bay, the 
Jargest being about ten thousand feet in length, by 
two to three hundred feet in perpendicular height. 
Like the former, they all occur between steep moun- 
tains, and partake of the peculiarity of all the glaciers 
in Spitzbergen, none of them having a southern aspect, 
but all invariably occupying such valleys as are either 
very obliquely inclined to the noonday sun, or are 
entirely screened from it by the surrounding hills. * * 
In the Arctic regions, the upper surface of the 
glacier presents a smooth and slightly convex plain, 
free from those ridges and pinnacles which charac- 
terize the southern glacier. It often extends two or 
three miles inland, in an inclined direction until it 
attains the mountain ridge, and is surmounted only 
py the dreary rocky peaks from which the glacier in 
part receives its supply. The surface of this plane is 
occasionally rendered hard and crisp by frost, and is 
then capable of being traversed on foot, but in so doing 
it is necessary to guard against the danger of falling 
inte the fissures, which are sometimes both numerous 
and of considerable depth. Like the southern glacier, 
streams of water from the thawing snow around fall 
in bold cascades into these fissures, and rush into the 
icy bowels of the berg, there to be converted anew 
into ice, or to find an exit at the face of the glacier. 
Inthe largeiceberg at Dane’s Gat, one of these streams 
was in constant operation during the day, gushing 
out of the perpendicular face of the glacier and falling 
into the sea, while another was discharged at the head 
ofa cavern at the surface of the sea. The face, or 
front, of the glacier is generally perpendicular, and 
occasionally projects a considerable distance into the 
sea, apparently descending to a great depth also. 
Throughout the whole extent of its surface it presents 
a wall of pure ice. Caverns sometimes occur near 
the water's edge, and the sea washing into them oc- 
casions long pendent icicles, which have a pleasing 
effect. The sea in the vicinity of almost all the 
glaciers which fell under our observation was deep. 
In some places we could find no bottom with our 
deep sea-lines, as close as we dared go ; and in others, 
as in Magdalena Bay, the water deepened from the 
centre of the bay to the large glacier at its upper ex- 
tremity, and towards all the bergs formed in that 
harbour there was a tendency to an increase of depth ; 
whereas, on the opposite side of the bay, where there 
are no glaciers, there is comparatively shallow water 
from one end to the other. * * In consequence of 
the immense pieces of ice which occasionally break 
off these glaciers, it is very dangerous for a boat to 
approach them. On two occasions we witnessed 
avalanches on the most magnificent scale. The first 
was occasioned by the discharge of a musket at about 
halfa mile distance from the glacier. Immediately 
after the report of the gun a noise resembling thunder 
vas heard in the direction of the iceberg, and in a 
few seconds more an immense piece broke away and 
fell headlong into the sea. The crew of the launch, 
supposing themselves beyond the reach of its influence, 
quietly looked upon the scene, when, presently, a 
sea rose and rolled towards the shore with such 
rapidity that the crew had not time to take any pre- 
cautions, and the boat was in consequence washed 
upon the beach, and completely filled by the succeed- 
ing wave, As soon as their astonishment had sub- 
sided they examined the boat, and found her so badly 
stove that it became necessary to repair her in order 
to return to the ship. They had also the curiosity to 
measure the distance the boat had been carried by 
the wave and found it ninety-six feet. On another 
occasion we were viewing the same glacier, and had 
approached tolerably near when a similar avalanche 
occurred, but, fortunately, we were not near the shore, 
and, by attending to the direction of the boat's head, 
we rode over the wave it occasioned without any acci- 
dent. _This occurred on a remarkably fine day, when 
the quietness of the bay was first interrupted by the 
noise of the falling body. Lieutenant Franklin and 
myself had approached one of these stupendous walls 
of ice, and were endeavouring to search into the in- 
hermost recess of a deep cavern that was near the 
foot of the glacier, when we heard a report as if of a 
cannon, and, turning to the corner whence it pro- 
ceeded, we perceived an immense piece of the front 
of the berg sliding down from a height of two hun- 


dred feet at least into the sea, and dispersing the 
water in every direction, accompanied by a loud 
grinding noise, and followed by a quantity of water, 
which, being previously lodged in the fissures, now 
made its escape in numberless small cataracts over 
the front of the glacier. We kept the boat's head 
in the direction of the sea, and thus escaped the 
disaster which had befallen the other boat ; for the dis- 
turbance occasioned by the plunge of this enormous 
fragment caused a succession of rollers which swept 
over the surface of the bay, making its shores resound 
as it travelled along it, and at a distance of four miles 
was so considerable that it became necessary to 
aright the Dorothea, which was then careening, by 
immediately releasing the tackles which confined her. 
The piece that had been disengaged at first wholly 
disappeared under water, and nothing was seen but a 
violent boiling of the sea, and a shooting up of clouds 
of spray, like that which occurs at the foot of a great 
cataract. After a short time it reappeared, raising its 
head full a hundred feet above the surface, with water 
pouring down from all parts of it ; and then, labour- 
ing as if doubtful which way it should fall, it rolled 
over, and, after rocking about some minutes, at length 
became settled. We now approached it, and found 
it nearly a quarter of a mile in circumference, and 
sixty feet out of the water. Knowing its specific gra- 
vity, and making a fair allowance for its inequalities, 
we computed its weight at 421,660 tons. A stream 
of salt water was still pouring down its sides, and there 
was a continual cracking noise, as loud as that of a 
cart-whip, occasioned, I suppose, by the escape of 
fixed air.” 

On the 30th of August the Expedition again 
putto sea. Though the Captain had resolved 
not to expose the ships to further risk, he sailed 
northward to examine the ice, and found it in 
exactly the same state as when he left in July. 
The Expedition therefore started on its return, 
and arrived on the 22nd of October. Now for a 
few words on the probabilities of the future. 

Hitherto all ih wi have been stopped by a 
barrier of ice extending apparently from Nova 
Zembla to Greenland. This barrier, however, 
is not fixed and permanent; where the ice has 
in one season opposed further progress, an open 
sea has been sailed over in another. Capt. Parry, 
for example, reached 150 miles beyond the point 
where Capt. Buchan was stopped. Hence, and 
from other circumstances, it has been inferred 
that it is possible, at some fortunate moment, to 
find an opening in this barrier which will 
enable us to penetrate to an open sea, Captain 
Beechey seems to rest his hopes on steam and 
the screw propeller :— 

“ The openings in the ice are generally of short du- 
ration, perhaps for eight or twelve hours only, during 
which time an ordinary sailing vessel, threading the 
many tortuous channels, does not advance above ten 
or twenty miles in a direct line before the closing of 
the fields puts a stop to her progress ; whereas a 
steamer, regardless of wind—and it is in calm weather 
mostly that the ice opens—would be able to accom- 
plish three or four times the advance in the same 
period ; and perhaps to come to some land in the 
north, which if reached, would materially improve her 
prospect of success. In the event of the ice closing, 
the propeller could be instantly drawn up into the 
body of the vessel, and when wanted could be as ex- 
peditiously replaced, especially as smooth water 
generally prevails between the floes of ice. In case 
of frost, the screw is wholly under water, and entirely 
free from that accumulation of ice, which would take 
place about the paddle floats and boxes of an ordinary 
steam-vessel, to the great detriment, if not the entire 
destruction, of the wheel. Should the vessel be caught 
and compelled to winter, asteam-apparatusfor warming 
the vessel throughout could be fitted with little trouble. 
And as the propeller is only intended to be used as an 
auxiliary power, a small high-pressure engine would 
be all that would be required, and consequently it 





would take up but little of the stowage of the vessel. 
In short, it seems as if this invention had appeared 
about this time to stimulate us to further exertion, and 
| the auspicious return of Captain James Ross from the 
| Antarctic seas, with officers and seamen already ac- 


| customed to the ice, and with two vessels ready 





strengther 2d, to which the propellers could be applied 
at a moderate expense, appears to mark the present 
as a period at which arctic research might be most 
advantageously resumed, In connexion with this at- 
tempt, that most interesting and important question, 
of the compression of the earth at the Poles, might 
undergo an investigation, by a direct measurement of 
an extensive are of the meridian at Spitzbergen. * * 
With such an undertaking, other interesting objects 
might be connected. * * Much requires to be done in 
magnetism. The correct determination of the position 
of the magnetic poles ; the present Dip and Magnetic 
intensity, as compared with results obtained twenty 
years ago, during which period the needle has begun 
to retrograde, would be particularly desirable. And, 
amidst other natural phenomena, the stupendous ice 
formations, which have recently excited much atten- 
tion, are not unworthy of investigation: whether they 
really have a progressive motion, tearing their icy 
bases from the firmly-frozen earth beneath, or whether 
they remain immovably fixed, and are thus icy mon- 
uments of at least four thousand years’ antiquity, are 
inquiries full of interest, although they sink into in- 
significance compared with the magnitude of the pro- 
positions above mentioned. It has been shown that 
the highest latitude has been reached in the vicinity of 
Spitzbergen, and, consequently, that is the point from 
which any expedition sent upon this service should 
start. And as the sea here does not become clear of 
ice until the summer is well advanced, the ships would 
have ample time to land, and to settle the party en- 
gaged in the measurement of the are of the meridian, 
and to push other useful inquiries, before they would 
be required to start on their grand enterprise. If they 
should chance to arrive at an auspicious moment 
during one of these favourable openings in the ice, and 
if any land should be discovered in, or near the situa- 
tion marked in an old Dutch chart, and its coast 
should stretch to the northward, and be approachable, 
there is but little doubt that the expedition would be 
able to advance along its western side, owing to the 
prevailing motion of the ice, and perhaps attain a very 
near approach to the Pole. In any case we shall have 
acquired knowledge, and a positive benefit to science, 
by a more accurate determination of the figure of the 
earth than we have hitherto possessed.” 

These are the suggestions of an intelligent 
officer, whose opinion is entitled to respectful 
attention. We leave the chances of success to 
be judged of by our readers; and will only add, 
that from rumours which have reached us, we 
think it not improbable that the experiment will 
be tried. 





The Works of Lord Bolingbroke ; with his Lifg. 

4 vols. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 

Tue arrival of a new and complete edition of 
the works of Bolingbroke from America has set 
us speculating on the special interest which our 
transatlantic brethren can find in the writings 
of one who is now but rarely studied in this 
country. 

In his own times, Bolingbroke attracted the 
attention of all Europe. It was agreed, as by 
common consent, that never had a more powerful 
speaker appeared in parliament; he was de- 
ficient in no attribute of an orator ; he possessed 
a fine person and a harmonious voice, a grace- 
ful hy flowing delivery, a prompt memory, a 
lively fancy, and a clear, rapid, apprehensive 
intellect. His style was brilliant and capti- 
vating: a rich diction, profuse imagery, apt 
allusions, and a highly polished wit alorned all 
his speeches. Powerful in parliament, he was 
even more formidable in council. Singularly 
shrewd in his perception of individual character, 
he was sagacious in his schemes for the success 
of whatever cause he was embarked in. Fer- 
tile in projects, with untiring energies, and 
a resolute character, seldom has the world 
witnessed a man endowed with such capacity for 
public affairs. And yet how little he effected! It 
was not by him that the entrance of the Tories 
to power was achieved. The intrigues of Har- 
ley were more useful than the eloquence of 
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Bolingbroke. Driven from power, he committed 
himself with the Pretender and the Jacobites, 
but his new friends speedily cast him off. He 
was then an exile, and attainted by both the 
rival houses of Hanover and Stuart! Though 
permitted to return to his native country, he 
could not succeed in obtaining admission to the 
House of Peers, and, in despair, turned pam- 
phleteer and political writer. In society, he 
fixed on himself the attention of all observers. 
The excesses of his youth furnished gossip for 
the town; his pretensions to learning and wis- 
dom were Poot y discussed in halls and colleges. 
The fame of his eloquence, the charms of his 
conversation, the graces of his person, the 
variety of his acquirements, his startling career, 
and his versatile genius, dazzled his contempo- 
raries of all classes. He was a man to be won- 
dered at. He was pre-eminently the greatest 
“lion” of his age. 

But what is the fame of Bolingbroke now? 
How comes it that posterity does not regard 
him with the admiration which he received from 
his contemporaries?) Why isit that his memory 
has no hold upon our affections? Because he was 
a wonderful, but not an admirable character, and 
sympathy rather than astonishment connects us 
with the great men of past times. His writings 
are void of that charm which earnestness and 
sincerity can alone impart. 

In our days the reputation of Henry St. John 
depends on his literary works, which, although 
admirable in many points of view, do not dis- 
play those wondrous powers which Pope, Ches- 
terfield, and Swift rivalled each other in pane- 
gyrizing. The loss of his speeches does not we 
think detract from his fame. On the contrary, 
omne ignotum pro magnifico is very applicable to 
his oratorical renown. The genius of Chatham 
immortalized itself in a few startling sentences 


of sublime effect, but the copious, ornate, and 
diffuse eloquence of Bolingbroke could not 
be appreciated, except when set off by the 


orator’s matchless elocution. There can be no 
doubt that Bolingbroke spoke both splendidly 
and persuasively, but we os not believe that he 
ever said great things, like Lord Chatham. 

Of his philosophical works, Burke asked, 
“Who reads Bolingbroke now? who ever read 
him through?” and whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to their merit, this same 
question might be asked now as then. His 
= writings are of a different character. 

olitics had been his pursuit for the greater part 
of his life. He had zealously devoted himself 
to public affairs, and had acted a conspicuous 
part in the House of Commons, before he wrote 
on politics; and he brought to the subject a mind 
intimately familiar with it in all its bearings. 
England, probably, has never had a statesman 
more expert in the craft of politics, and he was 
one of the first political philosophers who pointed 
out the actual working of the British Consti- 
tution. If any one wishes to study the 
British Constitution as it exists in the minds, 
habits, and characters of Englishmen, he should 
carefully peruse the admirable ‘ Dissertation 
on Parties,’ and ‘ Remarks on the History of Eng- 
land,’ It is to the constitution therein described 
that the British statesman (Whig or Tory) will 
appeal as a standard for his actions, and not to 
that baseless vision, lauded by De Lolme and 
Blackstone. There was not a spring in the 
machine of which Bolingbroke was ignorant. 
He well deserves the fame of having been the first 


writer who luminously treated of the more prac- | 


tical parts of English political science. Many have 
understood the theory, and many have under- 
stood the working of the Constitution, but none 
before his time, and hardly one since, knew both 
so thoroughly. 

Coleridge remarks in his Lectures that the Eng- 


lish language has been corrupted since the time of 
Swift, and itis true that essayists, divines, and poli- 
tical writers have been too prone to take Boling- 
broke fora model. He is the most ornate of our 
classics. The divines of the seventeenth century 
were lavish in the use of imagery, but it was of 
an oriental character, introduced from Scripture, 
andemployed on subjects where imagination hasa 
large exercise. But on the commonest topics 
Bolingbroke indulges in ornament. This florid 
character of his style is agreeably relieved by the 
racy homeliness which frequently diversifies his 
language. It is evident that he had closel 

studied Cicero, and considered him as a re § 
The pompous diction, swelling sentiments, and 
sonorous oratory of the Roman, are strongly re- 
flected in Bolingbroke. But as if to relieve the 
effects of his flowing periods, he frequently writes 
in short sentences. In rhythm he has never 
been surpassed. The euphony of Burke’s rhetoric 
has been greatly admired, but his artistical effects 
are often cloying, and pall upon the ear, which 
longs for more natural strains. Bolingbroke 
struck the exact chord, between a harsh and 
cloying cadence, in the construction of his periods. 

We shall be much surprised if Bolingbroke 
ever becomes a favourite author with the Ame- 
rican people. Nor do we see the especial value 
to them even of his political writings. Unlike 
Burke, who is much read in the United States, 
Bolingbroke was not embarked in politics which 
have a permanent interest. The Jacobite strug- 
gles were as transitory in importance, when 
compared with the French Revolution, as the 
Treaty of Utrecht yields in social value to the 
Declaration of American Independence. 

The edition of his works now before us, and 
which has startled us into a few words of 
comment, is well got up, in four large volumes, 
with excellent print and paper. There is 
also a very good index. The ‘Life’ prefixed 
is wretchedly poor, being a clumsy compilation 
from Cooke’s ‘ Memoirs,’ and articles from the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. It is a tame 
and uninteresting catalogue of events, rather 
than a biography. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Conchologia Systematica, by Lovell Reeve, 2 vols. 
4to. with 300 plates—We congratulate Mr. Reeve 
on the completion of this beautiful work. The opin- 
ions which we have expressed, upon the various 
numbers during its progress, are fully borne out by it 
in its complete form; and the great quantity of new 
plates with which the latter numbers are enriched, 
and the many novelties now for the first time re- 
presented, cannot but fail to render the work one of 
standard excellence. We regret, however, that there 
are no specific characters given of the species figured ; 
nor is there any list of the habitats: thus, for instance, 
we find not a word about the geographical distribution 
of the Eburne, which are confined to the Indian and 
China Seas—the Cymbye, to the African Seas, nor 
the Terebella, to the Indian Archipelago. On the 
subject of species we find some few detached observa- 
tions materially at variance with the generally re- 
ceived opinions respecting their permanenceand limits: 
as, however, the work does not profess to be devoted 
to the elucidation of species of shells in general, but 
only to a selection, in order to illustrate the genera, 
we willingly pass them over. Respecting the groups 
adopted by Mr. Reeve as genera, we are not always 
inclined to agree with him, considering that he has in 
many instances rejected groups, proposed by others, 
which possess a generic rank, or at least a set of 
conventional characters, as important as those which 
distinguish many of the groups which he has adopted. 
| Science is not stationary, nor is the system of Lamarck 
the ne plus ultra of conchological science. We are 
aware that much diversity of opinion exists among 
naturalists as to the real character and distinctions of 
genera—a subject we shall not here enter further 
upon—but we are convinced that in numerous cases 
Lamarck himself would have adopted genera which 





events, the species which have been deemed of suf. 
ficientim portance to have generic namesgiven tothem 
by other conchologists, ought to have been figured 
which is not always the case—Cyprea Capensis for ex. 
ample,—the type of Gray's genus Cy provula [a name 
by the way, at variance with the Linnean canon 
Nomina generica ab uno vocabulo generico fractg 
altero integro composita, indigna sunt]. We have 
noticed a few errors in the text, both typographical 
and grammatical, as well as some irregularities in the 
references to the plates and figures (plate 278, fig. 3 
and pl. 275, p. 245, for example). Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, we again repeat our conviction of the 
high value of the work before us, com prising as it does 
so many hundreds of figures beautifully executed 
and representing many splendid novelties with which 
our cabinets have recently been enriched by the 
voyages of Cuming, &c., whence it may be considered 
that at least one-fourth of the figures represent species 
of which no former drawings have been published, 

Manual of Diseases of the Skin, by M. H. Burgess, 
M.D.—This is a translation, with notes and addi- 
tions, of the work of Messrs. Cazenave and Schedel, 
which will, we imagine, prove acceptable to our pro- 
fessional readers, although the most that can be ex. 
pected in the present state of this branch of medicine, 
is some nearer approach to truth than that which 
had been previously achieved. The attempts hitherto 
made at precision and classification, have chiefly 
been conducted with reference to the external cha- 
racters of the disease, which, though a vast improve- 
ment on the absence of all order and method, has 
yet the demerit of obscurity, where perspicuity might 
have been anticipated, and the still greater incon- 
venience of distracting attention from the physiolo- 
gical and constitutional symptoms which constitute 
the essence of the maladies of the skin, in common 
with all other diseases, The tendency resulting from 
this classification, is in course of disappearance under 
the generally improved state of medical investigations, 
and a time is not far distant, when the existing clas- 
sifications, like those of Linnzus, will be retained 
for mere facility of reference, while the analogies and 
treatment of each disease will rest on their own 
scientific grounds. 


Davis is one of “the mob of gentlemen who 
with ease,” and whom it_is desirable to remind, from 
time to time, what hard reading it is possible for easy 
writing occasionally to be. Inthe present case it is 
unprofitable, too ; and we cannot counsel any reader 
of ours to such an occupation of his time. 

Love and Duty, and other Poems, by T. Clarke. 
Mr. Clarke is one of “the mob of gentlemen who 
write”—but not with ease. To him we can but say, 
what we have already said to so many authors of his 
class, that their plea of “ unfavourable circumstances” 
is not admissible in the critic’s court. “The tur 
moil of an active and laborious life, every moment of 
which would appear, to a casual observer, to have its 
own duties and responsibilities,” is a sufficient argu- 
ment against the author’s meddling with the poet's 
art at all; but is so far from furnishing an excuse for 
mediocrity of execution, that nothing short of a posi- 
tive inspiration can justify a man, with such claims 
upon his time, for any dalliance with the Muses. As 
with the dealers in revolution, success is the sole jus 
tification in such a case ; and of the author before us, 
it may be predicated with certainty, that he will never 
entitle himself to the benefit of any such plea. 

The Man-of-War's-Man, by Bill Truck.—One of 
Blackwood's standard novels; or, in other words, 4 
republication, from the pages of the Magazine, of a 
tale published there twenty years ago. The author, 
in his preface, claims it as the progenitor, if not the 
prototype, of the ‘Peter Simple’ class of fictions; 
and informs us that he was compelled to discontinue 
it, owing to the indignation of gentlemen in “the 
service,” who loaded the Edinburgh mail with remon- 
strances addressed to Christopher North, against the 
propriety of allowing such vulgar stuff to be put forth 
as a chronicle of their doings and their dialogue. 
Verily, a score of years have wrought a change! 
Bill Truck does not write like ‘Cecil’; his periods 
are more redolent of tar and grog, than of eau de 
Mousseline or Tokay ; but he isa positive sea-Pelham, 
if compared with some of his progeny; while, as the 
first, though not the best of the race, his adventures 


The Fancies of a Dreamer, by H. H. th wi 
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py H. A. Woodham, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl—A Practical Guide to 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sir R. Westmacott’s Lectures on Sculpture. 
LECTURE V. 

Tue example of the school of Phidias maintained 
its influence, and was followed in bright but varied 
succession through several ages; but that simplicity 
and vigour, that tranquil grandeur, the peculiar cha- 
neter of his style, cannot be considered to have 
been fully sustained for more than fifty or sixty years. 

The art which succeeded was of a more voluptuous 
kind, and the decided forms of the former were often 
disolved into the androgynous, or mixed character 
of the two sexes, 

The first example of the union of the two styles 
may be seen in a female torso discovered in the ruins 
of the amphitheatre at Capua; the beauty and 
breadth in the head, the sweetness and, at the same 
time, dignity of its expression, are not surpassed byany 
work in sculpture known to exist. Throughout the 
body there is a truth in the imitation and a grace in 
the flowing of the lines which make us regret that so 
mall a portion of so exquisite a work should have 
been recovered. We probably contemplate in this 
fragment the actual forms, with very little variation, of 
aGrecian woman. The marble has all the appear- 
ance of having been worked from a cast from nature. 

Asthe revolution in art, by the dismissal or rejection 
of symbolical or rather prescribed forms, was effected 
byno violation of the established principles of the 
art itself, as it was practised in the schools of Argos, 
Sieyon, or Corinth, the general sentiment became 
easily reconciled to the change, and it was soon ex- 
tended, not only over the mother country, but also 
throughout the colonies of Greece. 

The sublimity which Phidias had imparted to his 
vorks,the diligence, precision, and grace which 
characterized those of Polycletus,—and the executive 
kill of Agoracritus, Alcamenes, and Ctesilas, pre- 
served their force through all the vicissitudes of 
at; but their value in combination has, perhaps, in 
10 instance been more beautifully illustrated than 
inthe two statues of the Venus of Capua, at Naples, 
and that known as the Venus of Melos, now in the 

wre. The received opinion that it was the custem 
of that, and certainly of preceding ages, to clothe 
the statues of females, (even those of Venus, which 
goddess there can be no doubt these works per- 
*nify,) may be considered an objection to attri- 


buting these statues to this period of art. It is, 
however, the only argument which can be adduced 
against it, for, from a careful examination of them, 
and comparison with the draped groups from the pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, we find in both, but more 
particularly in the Venus of Melos, the same style 
of form and peculiarities in the naked parts, and pre- 
cisely the same treatment and mode of execution in 
the drapery, while they offer, in their whole, examples 
of all the higher qualities of the art belonging te that 
time. 

The Professor said, it was not his intention to ex- 
tend his consideration of the elementary qualities of 
Art further than was necessary for the illustration of 
his remarks on the several works to which he might 
have occasion to refer; but Expression beingintimately 
connected with almost every object of this period, 
and as many works, either in the original or in ancient 
copies, remain to us in so perfect a state as to allow 
of our reasoning on their motives, he should offer, 
incidentally, any observations on this, or any other 
quality which the subject might demand, rather than 
make them the subject of a distinct discourse. 

As every action of the body depends upon, or is 
influenced by, the mind, and as the great aim both of 
the sculptor and the painter is to endow his work 
with the passions and affections he himself conceives 
to be appropriate to his subject, and to communicate 
them and make them obvious to the spectator, the 
countenance and the gesture or action should neces- 
sarily be in perfect accordance or agreement. Of 
the attention the Greeks paid to this, and as an 
instance how forcibly they felt the necessity for its 
observance, no stronger example can perhaps be 
offered than the statue commonly called the Dying 
Gladiator. In the remarks which were offered in 
the first lecture of this course, on the qualities 
which were common to all works of the Greeks, as 
belonging to a class, this statue was particularly 
alluded to, and doubts were expressed as to the 
propriety of admitting it into the class of athlete. 
The following are some of the reasons for ex- 
cluding it:—This statue has been ascribed by some 
to Ctesilas, but upon what authority it is difficult 
to conjecture. The character of his works was 
elevation ; and he is spoken of generally, but by Pliny 
more particularly, as being remarkable for adding 
nobleness to that which was already noble. Now 
this work, although inimitable both in its accordance 
throughout, and in its fidelity to nature, is evidently 
the representation of a man of low condition. This 
is expressed in the head and in the left hand, and 
more especially in the feet. In this statue there are 
none of the distinctive marks of a figure adapted to, 
or educated for, athletic exercises. ‘There is neither 
compactness of form nor decision of parts, such as 
we find even in our own prize-fighters, after the 
course of training necessary for their contests. That 
this work may have been of the time of Ctesilas 
is highly probable, as we have examples, though few 
indeed remaining, of works expressing, like this, indi- 
vidual nature, as in the Whetter, or Listening Slave, 
in the Tribune at Florence, in the well known statue 
of the Boy drawing the Thorn from his Foot, the 
Imploring Genius, at Berlin, and the fine fragment 
in the British Museum, of the Two Boys quarrelling 
over the Tali. But, admitting this statue to be of 
this age, it could not represent a gladiator; human 
sacrifices, it is true, were common at very remote 
ages, but these had been discontinued for many cen- 
turies, and gladiatorial exhibitions were first intro- 
duced into Greece by Antiochus Epiphanes, at a very 
late period, probably not earlier than one hundred 
years before Christ, and more than three hundred 
years after Ctesilas. Winckelmann has suggested 
that this statue may represent a dying herald; and 
on the authority of Pausanias, has imagined it may 
be Antemocritus, the Athenian herald, who was killed 
by the Megareans—a violation of the laws of arms so 
strongly resented by the gods, that, says Pausanias, 
their city was never able to recover from it. That 
this event had been considered of no slight import- 
ance by the Greeks, is evident from their having 
erected a monument to the same herald on the road 
from Athens to Eleusis. It must be borne in mind 
that the accessories of the short sword and belt, and 
also the right arm of the statue alluded to, are re- 
storations. y ; 

A very fine example of accordance of action with 








expression is afforded in the statue of Aristides, at 
Naples, in which the firm, uncompromising character 
of the head is not more expressive of mind than are 
the composed position of the arms and the attitude 
of the whole figure. In the same class of individual 
nature, and it is probably of the same period, may be 
classed the two statues of Philosophers, in the col- 
lection at Petworth. They have all the character- 
istics of fine art, and are also valuable specimens of 
the mode of conducting portrait sculpture. 

Expression depending, as has been observed, on 
the mind, it becomes impossible to lay down any 
fixed rules for the guidance of the student. The 
principal features of particular passions may be de- 
fined, but their modifications and treatment must 
depend upon the degree of force required, and on 
the direction of the genius of the artist, whose mind, 
indeed, may be considered a kind of mirror, upon 
which the images of external objects are received, 
and from which they are reflected in his works, 

In the sympathies which it excites, and in the ex- 
amples which it affords of gradation of expression, no 
work offers a wider field for observation than thegroup 
of Niobe and her Children. This great work may be 
considered rather as the precursor than as immediately 
belonging to the school of Praxiteles. It appears 
that doubts were entertained even in the time of 
Pliny (who says that these statues adorned the Tem- 
ple of Apollo Sosianus, at Rome), whether they 
were to be attributed to Scopas or Praxiteles. The 
passage in Pliny is short and rather ambiguous, and 
might lead at first sight to the supposition that Scopas 
and Praxiteles were considered contemporaries, 
whereas the former flourished nearly eighty years 
before the last named. The same subject had been 
treated by Phidias, and was one of those which 
adorned the throne of the Elean Jupiter. The 
statues referred to may more properly be ascribed 
to Scopas, from the character and simplicity of 
the draperies in several of the daughters, and from 
the markings in some of the eyelids, especially 
in the figure of Niobe herself, and which indicate a 
style more severe and vigorous than belongs to the 
sculpture of Praxiteles. Although these statues can- 
not, with respect to execution, be ranked in the first 
class, they must always, from their variety and ex- 
pression, be considered as powerful efforts of the 
mind; and the balance of parts, and the character 
and sentiment appropriate to the subject, are so 
happily preserved throughout, that, as a whole, they 
fully deserve to be regarded as amongst the finest 
examples left us of ancient sculpture. In this assem- 
blage there are no fewer than fourteen different ob- 
jects under the influence of fear, and the effects of 
grief, expressed with all the circumstance and variety 
which Nature dictates. The profile of the face of 
Niobeis of the most sublime harmony ; the forehead 
is small and well rounded, the eye well encased, of fine 
form and admirable expression ; the eyebrow is gently 
arched, the line at the same time being rather sharply 
indicated along the bone, a distinction of treatment 
peculiarly suited to the severe style, opposed to the 
more graceful treatment of a later age, which rounded 
the parts. The chin, and the whole contour of the 
lower jaw is full and round. The mouth, which is 
gently opened, is of inexpressible sweetness ; its 
breadth, from the dilatation of the nostrils, scarcely 
exceeds that of the nose, the fulness of the lips pre- 
serving an harmonious proportion with the lower 
part of the face and chin; the hair, bound by a fillet, 
falls in easy, but graceful, negligence over the shoul- 
ders; the arrangement, indeed, of the whole bust 
shows it to be of the best time of art, and as a model 
of beauty it may be considered of the purest form. 
It is impossible to regard this head without feeling 
pleasure from the harmonious assemblage of the 
parts, and without at the same time being moved 
with pity from the strong image of grief which it 
offers. The chest and breasts are full without being 
too much charged, an effect which was avoided by 
the Greeks, even in the forms of women of a more 
advanced age. The statue of the daughter clinging 
to the principal figure equally demands our attention. 
The forms chosen and the beauty expressed, though 
distinct from that of the mother, are appropriate tothe 
age of incipient womanhood, and appear, in conjunc- 
tion with the mother, in form and beauty so perfectly 
in accordance as to be only so many modifications of 
unity itself. Fear is strongly expressed in her coun- 
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tenance, but it is the fear of innocence and of that 
expression of quickness and sudden impulse with 
which a girl would fly, on apprehension of danger, 
for refuge to a mother. She is represented of an 
age to admit the tender developements of form, the 
better to express which the sculptor has judiciously 
draped her only to the hips, with the simple chiton, 
which served as a shift, and was fastened by a button 
to each shoulder; the robe, which forms more ample 
masses, encircles the lower part of the figure. Without 
recurring to signs or allegories, the sculptor has by 
action or form rendered apparent the several degrees 
in which the mind is influenced. In one this is effect- 
ed by a slight movement of the head ; in another by 
the motion of parts only; in others by the entire 
action ; indeed, whether regarded for their concep- 
tion, composition, beauty, or expression, there are 
few works in existence which afford examples of more 
perfect unity, greater variety, or purer style. 

There are passions, and even degrees of passion, 
which declare themselves in the countenance by con- 
tractions so disagreeable, and in the bedy by action 
so violent, that they are incompatible with, and de- 
structive of, beauty. The Greeks, perceiving this, 
invariably took that middle course by which a certain 
degree of beauty was always preserved ; and it is re- 
markable that there is no instance, in the best times 
of Art, of any violent passion, such as Anger or Des- 
pair, being personified. Desolation, as we see in the 
Niobe, was marked by simple affliction, and every- 
thing which could debase the beauty of nature was 
avoided. 

To avoid any excess of expression which might 
offend, even the Furies were characterized rather by 
attributes, and were personified under agreeable forms. 
Pan also was represented anciently with human 
feet, and appears in the coins of Arcadia as a beau- 
tiful young man. All the statues of that god, as 
seen with goats’ feet, and an expression in the head 
of that animal’s prepensities, are believed to pe of a 
later age. 

But to return to the school of Praxiteles, in which 
the stern dignity of Sculpture was displaced by an 
almost feminine tenderness both in feeling and exe- 
cution, the rigid character of the earlier schools almost 
expiring with the younger Myron. 

Undoubted examples of the great master of this 
period may be seen in the Apollo Sauroctonos, or 
Lizard Killer, and in the statue of ‘Cupid bending 
his Bow.’ There is also a beautiful little specimen 
in the British Museum, a copy, most probably of 
the same period, from the celebrated statue which 
occasioned the pleasant story of Phryne, the Mis- 
tress of Praxiteles. The small statues, also in the 
British Museum, of the Periboéton, are received as the 
work of Praxiteles; but the Apollo Sauroctonos, in the 
Villa Albani, the most precious monument in bronze 
which probably exists, is the most characteristic of his 
style. The Apollino, in the Tribunal of Florence, is 
another example of youthful beauty and grace. There 
is no antique statue that surpasses it in elegance of 
proportion or harmony of form. We may also class 
as a work of this period, a bust of Atys in the British 
Museum. 

In the ideal style of that class of art termed an- 
drogynous—in its treatment, uniting the forms of 
the two sexes—this age supplies many examples, in 
statues of Apollo, Bacchus, Cupid, and Adonis. 

An ideal standard of female beauty, according to 
fixed principles, had long preceded the Praxitelian 
age; but it wasa beauty raised above the limits of 
mortality. In the combination of grace, and all 
which could add loveliness to form, this age was 
peculiarly distinguished. The art of the former school 
had its foundation in religion, and was intended to 
command respect, rather than to excite pleasure ; 
but not many years after the expulsion of the Per- 
sians luxury had attained to an Asiatic pomp, and 
every refinement was sought after that could pleasethe 
senses, But we must not confound the state of Athens 
with the country around it. That city, according to 
Dicearchus, who wrote about the period of the death 
of Alexander the Great, being of the meanest cha- 
racter, as regarded the houses of the citizens, whilst 
unbounded magnificence reigned in these country 
residences of the Athenians. Their minds, in the 


interval of peace, had received that polish which the 
cultivation of the graces bestows, and the artist found 
his talent as equally in demand for pleasurable as for 





sacred purposes. Every motive had, from the ear- 
liest times, been given by the Greeks for the culti- 
vation and improvement of beauty: games had been 
instituted at Elis, and the prizes were consecrated in 
the Temple of Minerva; and so cautious were they 
to avoid everything which could distort, or even dis- 
com pose the features, that Alcibiades refused to play 
upon the flute, as it had that effect, and was, in this, 
as in many of his habits, followed by all the youth of 
Athens. 

Among the statues of this period, one of Venus, at 
Woburn Abbey, and another at Newby Hall, may be 
classed as examples of the highest beauty. The statue 
at Woburn is rather below the standard of nature, 
being not more than four feet ten inches in height. 
The accessories in the Newby statue, as well as in 
the Venus de Medicis, leave little doubt that both 
were executed after the age of Lysippus, or about the 
dispersign of his immediate school. The Cupids which 
are attached to the dolphins in the latter, under 
the form of winged children, are a late personifica- 
tion; Eros, or Love, in earlier periods, being repre- 
sented as a beautiful youth. 

After the subjugation of Greece by Philip of Mace- 
don and his son, the history of the Arts, as of the 
country itself, declines in interest. The jealousies 
and collisions for power with the princes who had fol- 
lowed, and the struggles of the people to recover their 
independence, had destroyed that calm which had con- 
tributed so much to the promotion both of Sculpture 
and Painting. The former was, however, partially sup- 
ported, and works of the time are still found ina pure 
style; but in Greece generally, adulation to succeed- 
ing, but more particularly to successful princes, in- 
troduced a new practice, which seems to have hastened 
the fall of Sculpture. Their money, which, from im- 
memorial times, had been sacred to the gods, and, ex- 
cept a local device, bore their image only, was now 
impressed with the forms and types of their princes, 
and, about 280 years B.c., the age of portrait sculp- 
ture commenced, and heroic art declined. 

But nothing perhaps contributed more to the de- 
gradation of Art, than the disuse of the means afforded 
for the contemplation of beautiful nature in the de- 
cline of the public games. The olive crown had 
ceased to inspire its wonted emulation, in the culti- 
vation of the body for athletic rivalry ; and that manly 
and patriotic feeling which had hitherto distinguished 
the Greeks generally, but the Athenians more par- 
ticularly, was debased by the frequent and barbarous 
exhibitions of hired combatants. 

Underthe Ptolemiesand Seleucide Art occasionally 
found munificent protection, and, though rapidly ap- 
proaching its decline, it still was tempered with a 
portion of ‘that sublimity of which we have several 
very beautiful examples remaining, but its power had 
ceased with the causes which produced and sustained 
it, and with Lysippus the Golden Age of Sculpture 
expired, 





CHARACTERS IN ‘CYMBELINE.’ 
On the Acting of this Play, as recently revived at Drury Lane, 
and chiefly on the performance of the part of Imogen. 

WE proceed, for the purpose of illustrating more 
thoroughly the beauties unfolded in the dramatic 
developement of the character of Imogen, to consider 
the personation of it by Miss Helen Faucit, its present 
representative on the boards of Drury Lane. 

By her appropriate manner of delivering that saga- 
cious reflection—“* Oh, dissembling courtesy,” &c. 
—which forms the very opening of the part, this 
actress gives at once that tone of dignity, moral and 
intellectual, as well as of person and of rank—that 
unaffected majesty of mind, as well as bearing—the 
accustomed absence of which, in the commonplace 
conception of the character, has deprived even its 
exquisite sweetness of its most deliciouscharm. Her 
Imogen forgets not for a moment that, in person and 
character, she is to be no less “the noble” than “the 
sweet.” She makes us feel this throughout—no less 
in the tender parting scene with her husband, and 
her kind communings respecting him with her deli- 
cately affectionate servant, than in her vindication 
of her own conduct against her father’s injustice, and 
her rebuking of the vulgar contempt heaped by her 
odious suitor upon her banished lord. Her scene with 
Iachimo demands a more particular consideration, 
for it is here that those storms begin to assail the in- 





most heart of the heroine, which are to heaye it s0 

deeply through the rest of the drama. Here, too, it 

is that Imogen’s representative is first called upon 

for a large display of that mute acting which consti. 

tutes so much of the most delicate and difficult exe. 

cution belonging to this part, seeing that the actress 

has to personate, almost throughout the scene, a most 

interested and most agitated listener. From the com. 

mencement of Iachimo’s exclamations of affected 

abstraction, begins that course of silent but expres. 

sive acting which calls for the highest qualities of the 

performer, consisting as it does of such variety, such 

fine gradation, of delicate yet significant touches, 

And now it is that the eye of the auditor, if he 

would apprehend the inmost spirit of the scene 

should be intently fixed upon every gesture, upon 

every the slightest change of countenance, in the 

heroine's representative. Here, if ever on the pre. 

sent stage, will he be made to feel how much there 
is of the noble and the exquisite in Shakespeare's 

dramatic creations, that cannot be realized in the 

closet. He will be vividly reminded of the fact 

which we emphatically indicated in commencing 
these critical notices—that Shakespeare dramatized, 
not to a reading, but toa seeing and hearing public 
and that for this reason chiefly, amongst others, the 
more thoroughly any reader shall have possessed 
himself of the true spirit and meaning of any portion 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic text, the more will he be 
in a condition to receive that additional and crown. 
ing illustration which no critic or commentator can 
give him—which can only come from the performer 
whom Nature and Shakespeare have themselves in- 
spired, and which is indispensable to give us the real- 
ization of that living and breathing creation which 
each of these dramas primarily was in the mind of 
its author. Nor is it because we can never hope, 
any more than he himself could ever expect it, to 
see any one of his dramatic works completely ren- 
dered to us by an adequate personation of all its 
characters, that we should neglect to derive such 
scattered illustrations as even a very imperfect thea- 
trical representation may afford us. Speaking from 
the experience of our own hearts and minds, we 
should say that the more earnestly and cordially any 
reader shall have applied himself to follow up the 
dramatic spirit and expression of any one of our 
great poet’s productions, to the utmost limit to which 
the verbal text can lead him, the more thankfully will 
he repair to the scene where he may be gratified and 
instructed by that far more complete, more vivid and 
precise expression which the truly inspired actor or 
actress will always convey to him—even though that 
perfectness of expression should be confined to a sin- 
gle character in any given play ; and in this spirit it 
is that we return to an attentive consideration of 
Miss Faucit’s acting in the first great scene of ‘Cym- 
beline.’ 

Here, especially, we find the advantage of this 
lady’s figure, and the dignity which pervades her con- 
ception of the part. To this scene, above all others, 
the absence of these requisites would be peculiarly 
fatal. They are demanded by its every circumstance; 
but we see more particularly the truth and force 
which they lend to Iachimo’s expressions of admira- 
tion upon first beholding the princess ; for we must 
be permitted to observe, that although the mental 
powers of a performer can do a great deal in over- 
coming personal disadvantages, no amount of them 
would be enough to overcome the absurdity, for in- 
stance, of Iachimo’s exclamation, “ All of her that 
is out of door most rich !” &c., addressed to an actress 
of ungraceful or undignified aspect, whether as to 
manner or to figure. Nevertheless, it is far more 1m 
portant, as well as interesting, to trace in the per 
former the intellectual powers and graces—the nice 
and just discrimination of those rapidly rising or sink- 
ing gradations of feeling which pass over the heroines 
heart, from the beginning of Iachimo’s exclamations 
to the end of his retractation—which, as we have re 
marked already, the actress is here called upon to 
render, much less by the brief words that drop from 
her lips in the intervals of Iachimo’s speeches, than 
by that mute expressiveness of figure as well as fea 
ture, which is so familiar to the consideration of every 
true physiognomist, as well as to every genuine pro 
fessor of histrionic art. 

After showing us, then, in the opening of the scene, 





that unalterable dignity of the woman, noble it 
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mind yet more than in station, which is requisite to 
prevent the soliloquy,— 
A father cruel and a step-dame false, &c.— 
from degenerating into merely weak and querulous 
complaining, —and her sudden joy at receiving the 
news from her husband, and grateful cordiality to- 
wards the bearer, from taking the commonplace cha- 
racter of a childish fondness and thankfulness,—this 
getress proceeds through the first great trial of her 
more delicate skill, in exhibiting to us the changing 
and deepening impressions which Iachimo’s exclama- 
tions and disclosures make upon Imogen’s mind, 
until it sinks oppressed by the full consciousness of 
her husband's falsehood. In the varying aspect of 
the performer, we read, successively, the look of mere 
surprise at his first exclamation, “ What! are men 
mad 2” that of inquiring interest at his rumination 
upon the difference “*twixt two such shes ;” the 
anxious curiosity as his meaning begins to unfold itself 
—deepening into the most painful concern when she 
js told how her lord “laughs from’s free lungs” at 
those who believe in feminine constancy—and so on, 
py the nicest gradations, to that appealing look and 
gesture of unutterably agonizing suspense, with which 
she urges him, — 
Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do,— 

to declare explicitly what is the matter. Then see 
the whole expression of that face and figure, thus 
wound up to the highest pitch of painful expectation, 
relaxing gradually, yet rapidly, under Iachimo’s direct 
intimation of her lord's infidelity, “ Had I this cheek,” 
&e., until we trace, in their look of blank and utter 
desolation, that dying of the heart which prompts the 
faint ejaculation, “ My lord, I fear, hasforgot Britain!” 

The bursting into tears with the exclamation, “ Re- 
yenged! how should I be revenged ?” so naturally 
expressing the first convulsive effort which the over- 
charged heart makes to relieve itself, gives also the 
fuller effect to that sudden transition of idea and of 
feeling which takes place in her mind, while she 
listens to the few brief sentences that convey 
Iachimo’s most unexpected and most insulting pro- 
posal. Here we think that Miss Faucit’s mute acting 
is peculiarly happy. The sudden passing away of the 
whole cloud that had gathered over Imogen’s mind 
and heart—the silent conviction so instantly wrought 
within her, that the man addressing her is a villain— 
are vividly and beautifully set before us, in that with- 
drawing of the hands from the weeping face, that 
gradual elevating of the depressed brow, and recovery 
of the drooping form, till they reach that thorough 
clearness of the countenance and firmness of the figure 
with which she delivers her first call to Pisanio. So 
far, however, we are come only to the look and tone 
of prompt decision. That one step further of 
Tachimo’s, “ Let me my service tender on your lips,” 
raises, most properly, both the look, and voice, and 
attitude of the actress to a pitch of proudly and even 
fiercely indignant expression, the contrast of which 
to the habitual gentleness, not tameness, of manner in 
Imogen’s representative, is in strict accordance with 
the contrast which the indignant bitterness of the 
speech, * Away! Ido condemn mine ears,” &c., pre- 
tents to the tone of the heroine’s ordinary language. 
This particular passage is one of thosé which display 
tothe highest advantage those characteristic powers 
of this lady as a Shakespearian performer, which we 
have had occasion to point out in a former notice of 
her acting. 

Again, the relaxing of the whole aspect, in the 
course of Iachimo’s apologetic retractation, until it 
teaches the dignified complacency with which she 
says, “ All's well, sir: take my power i’ the court 
for yours,” requires no less delicacy of discrimination 
and execution than is demanded by all the earlier 
Parts of the scene, And in the verbal text of the 
dialogue that follows, there is nothing beyond the dif- 
ference between “You are kindly welcome,” and 
“You are very welcome,” to mark the difference of 
manner which undoubtedly the dramatist conceived 

heroine as displaying, notwithstanding her re- 
covered good-will towards her Italian visitor, after his 
presumptuous experiment. Here, again, we re 
Miss Faucitts performance as truly illustrating that 
implied blending of the graceful pride of offended 
delicacy with the kind complacency of a generous 
veness. 
So far as violent revulsion of feeling can make it 











80, the passage where Imogen reads the letter from | 


her husband commanding Pisanio to kill her, is the 
most arduous of all in this diversified part. To have 
her joyful anticipation of the affectionate meeting 
with her beloved lord checked at its height by a com- 
munication like this—what a shock of feeling for the 
actress to represent, with no more precise indication 
to guide her than Pisanio’s exclamation— 
What shall I need to draw my sword? The paper 
Hath cut her throat already. 

In expressing to us the stunning blow given to the 
adoring wife by the very first words, “Thy mistress, 
Pisanio, hath played the strumpet in my bed ;’’ the 
staggering and faltering of her eye and voice, in sheer 
bewildered incredulity, until she comes to the mur- 
derous command, “ Let thine own hands take away 
her life ;” the fainting away of her accents at the close, 
under the withering conviction that her eyes had not 
deceived her, but that her calamity was real ; the 
sinking senseless to the ground ; and the hysterical re- 
viving; in all these the actress has had nothing to 
direct her but her own instinct, as to the true spirit 
of the character and the situation. That instinct, we 
think, has directed her aright, leaving us indebted to 
her for so much genuine illustration of the dramatist’s 
conception. 

And here, in justice to the performer, we must point 
out a certain misconception as to the predominant 
spirit of this scene, which her judgment has led her 
to avoid. Mrs. Jameson, for example, tells us, in 
relation to it, that, after Imogen’s “ affecting lamen- 
tation over the falsehood and injustice of her hus- 
band,” “she then resigns herself to his will with the 
most entire submission.” The critic here falls into the 
error of making Imogen desire Pisanio to “ do his 
master’s bidding” simply from a motive of obedience 
to the will of a man whom she is all the while so em- 
phatically assuring us that she feels called upon to 
regard with indignant pity. This, however, is but one 
instance of the mistakes occasioned by the low esti- 
mate of Imogen’s character, in her conjugal relation, 
which has been so unaccountably prevalent among 
the critics; abasing her from her proper station as a 
noble, generous, and intellectual woman, whose un- 
derstanding has sanctioned the election of her heart, 
to that of a creature blindly impassioned and affec- 
tionate, ready to submit quite passively to any enor- 
mity of indignity and injustice inflicted upon her by 
the man to whom she has devoted herself. The pre- 
sent actress of the character makes herself fo party to 
this degradation. The most nobly characteristic pas- 
sages which she ought to deliver in this scene are, in- 
deed, struck out, en thé principle, no doubt, of in- 
dispensable saving of time, especially the grand one 
cited in our last paper:— 

Though those that are betrayed 
Do feel the treason sharply, &c. 
But it is plain that she has studied them attentively; 
and so has raised her conception and expression of the 
heroine’s character, as shown in this trying situation, 
to that noble elevation which the poet has so clearly 
indicated. She gives the true dignity of tone, as well 
as the true feeling to every sentence; the pathetic 
indignation with which the slandered wife first repels 
the charge,— 
False to his bed !—what is it to be false ?— 
the deep grief with which she feels herself compelled 
to retort it,— 
Tachimo, 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency, &c. ; 
and then the intensity of despair, not the excess of 
mean, slavish submission, which dictates that most 
affecting appeal,— 
cosccccecoes Come, fellow, be thou honest, &c. 
By delivering the words, “ A little witness my obe- 
dience,” in that tone of pathetic irony which shows 
how truly she apprehends the meaning of what fol- 
lows :— 
Look! 
I draw the sword myself: take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart. 
Fear not; ’tis empty of all things but grief: 
Thy master is not there; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it.— 
she makes us feel convincingly, that it is from no 
submissiveness to the unjust will of him whom her 
heart at this moment rejects, but from the very ex- 
tremity of heart-rending anguish that his heart should 
have so revolted from her as to be capable of issuing 
such a command, that she exclaims— 
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Pr’ythee, despatch ! 
The lamb entreats the butcher. Where's thy knife? 
‘Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 
When I desire it too. 

Still, one of the greatest tests which this drama 
affords of the truth and delicacy both of concep- 
tion and expression in the actress, appears to us to 
be the share assigned her in that great concluding 
scene, from the moment when Imogen recognizes the 
diamond on Iachimo’s finger, to that where the latter 
restores the stolen bracelet ; for here, perhaps, it is, 
in all the part, that the poet has imposed on the 
performer the most of that task of completion, which 
we indicated at the close of our foregoing paper. 
Here, again, the world of anxious, and then delighted 
feelings, which, in that interval, rush in rapid suc- 
cession upon the heroine’s heart, while for the most 
part she is a sileut auditor, are rather suggested than 
expressed in the mere text of the dramatist. The 
tide of happy affections that flows back so plente- 
ously into the lately desolate bosom of Imogen, have 
to be rendered to us by the actress, for the most 
part, independently of any direct indications afforded 
by the dialogue. 

Here we must express our regret at the omission, 
irf the present acting, of that affecting passage which 
forms the proper starting-point of this interesting 
dénouement. The Roman commander, Lucius, after 
begging of the conqueror the life of his affectionate 
page, is expecting that the latter will avail himself of 
Cymbeline’s offer, of granting him any boon he may 
desire, even though he “do demand a prisoner, the 
noblest ta’en,” to ask in return the life of his generous 
master :— 

I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad ; 

And yet, I know, thou wilt. 
And, at this moment, the auditor feels as if he knew 
so too; for all that he has learned both of the cha- 
racter and the circumstances of Imogen, leads him 
inevitably to this conclusion. Her husband being, 
she supposes, dead,—her servant treacherous,—her 
father, though present to her eyes, yet lost to her 
heart,—the only ray of sympathy that beams upon 
her soul amid the settled gloom of its deep though 
calm despair, is that which she finds in the paternal 
kindness of the noble Roman, Can Imogen, then, 
do otherwise than petition for his life? Yes; for— 

Alack, 

There’s other work in hand. 
Upon the finger of the captive Iachimo she has re- 
cognized the consecrated jewel, even that “ diamond 
that was her mother’s,” which, when she had last 
beheld it, her beloved Leonatus was putting on his 
finger, saying— 

Remain thou here, 

While sense can keep it on! 
Again, therefore, her doubts are cruelly awakened as 
to her deceased lord’s fidelity— 

I see a thing 

Bitter to me as death. 
And the craving of her heart for the final solution of 
this horrible enigma, makes her eagerly forego the 
last human tie that slenderly binds her to existence— 

Your life, good master, 

Must shuffle for itself. 
This explicit rejection of the opportunity to save her 
“ good master’s” life, should be retained in acting, to 
give, as we have hinted before, its full effect to the 
intensity of interest with which she looks upon the 
ring. 
From the beginning, however, of Iachimo’s con- 
fession, the countenance and gesture of the present 
performer express to us, in their delicate variation, 
what Shakespeare's text can but dimly suggest, even 
to the most thoughtful and imaginative reader. In 
them we trace, in vivid succession, the intensely fixed 
attention of the heroine to the commencement of 
Iachimo’s narrative,—the trembling anxiety as it 
proceeds,—the tenderly mournful delight on receiving 
the full conviction of her husband's fidelity,—and 
then the grateful, tearful, overpowering joy, on seeing 
him so suddenly alive, and hearing his repentant ex- 
clamations,—and that most difficult, perhaps, as it is 
the most pathetic stroke of all, the coming forward, 
forgetful of her male disguise, to discover herself to 
him, and relieve him from that intolerable anguish, 
which her generous heart can no longer endure to 
contemplate. We might dwell upon the charming 
expression given to the words— 

Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? &c.— 
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but that we regard as a higher merit in this actress 
her power of entering so thoroughly into that affec- 
tionate nature of Imogen, which makes even her 
sudden restoration to conjugal happiness but cause 
her bosom to overflow with grateful benevolence to- 
wards every one who has any claim toshare it. Many 
a woman, we are persuaded, would be found capable 
of adequately representing to us, in such a scene, the 
gratified feelings of the lover or the wife, for one that 
could render, with a truth at once so genial and so 
delicate, the passage, for instance, where Imogen 
goes up to her brothers, and expresses her delight at 
their restoration to her: — 
O, my gentle brothers, 

Tlave we thus met? O, never say hereafter, 

But I am truest speaker: you call’d me brother 

When I was but your sister; I you brothers, 

When you were so indeed! 
We cannot call to mind anything more full of affee- 
tionate grace, than the tone and gesture with which 
these lines are delivered by this heroine’s present re- 
presentative. ° 

The queen, the wicked stepmother of Imogen,— 
the “ woman that bears all down with her brain” — 
the “crafty devil,” “ hourly coining plots”—the hy- 
pocritical and systematic assassin—is personated by 
Miss Ellis, who, we are bound to remark, affects a 
juvenility of dress in this part, which, how well soever 
it may become her as a woman, is quite inconsistent 
with that sinister and formidable gravity which Shake- 
speare has assigned to this personage. We are little 
inclined to enter into criticism of theatrical costume, 
except where we find some error which is offensive 
no less to reason than to taste. In the present 
instance, the impropriety in question appears pecu- 
liarly glaring in the actress who represents the mother 
of so mature-looking a Cloten as the one personated 
by Mr. Compton ; while, on the other hand, it tends 
greatly to destroy the dramatic contrast which Shake- 
speare has, in every respect, sostrongly drawn between 
the youthful princess and the queen mature in years 
and wickedness. 

Mr. Compton’s personation of the booby prince 
has the merit of being consistent throughout, and 
possesses genuine humour. Neither do we doubt 
that he has considered the part in that spirit which 
enables his peculiar powers to make it the mast 
effective. Itis not, therefore, with a view to cast 
censure on him in his professional capacity, but simply 
to obviate misconception in the auditor’s own mind 
as to the dramatist’s true meaning, that we state our 
own conviction that Shakespeare has clearly indicated 
his conception of “ that harsh, simple, noble nothing,” 
as Imogen so expressively terms him on one occasion, 
or “ that irregulous devil,” as she calls him on another, 
—as being no habitually solemn coxcomb, as Mr. 
Compton represents him, but a much more bouncing, 
blustering sort of fool. We hear him told by one of 
his attendant lords, “you are most hot and furious 
when you win:” and certainly, from the mouth of 
his representative on the stage, we ought to hear “the 
snatches in his voice, and burst of speaking,” which 
Belarius tells us were so habitual with him. Here, 
again, the general effect of the drama suffers from 
the substitution of a grave booby for that more pe- 
tulantly awkward coxcomb, who must be more 
irritatingly odious toa woman endowed with Imogen’s 
peculiarly harmonious grace of mind as well as person. 

On the present acting of Posthumus, we shall make 
no comment—only observing, that all possible dig- 
nity of figure, of countenance, and of bearing, should 
be given to this personation, even in its most impas- 
sioned passages, in order to sustain in any adequate 
degree our sympathy in the interest which this per- 
sonage possesses in the breast of a heroine so ideally 
exalted ; the more so, as the mental and moral quali- 
ties of Leonatus, though not unworthy of Imogen’s 
affection, are yet distinctly portrayed by the drama- 
tist as inferior to her own. 

On Mr. Macready’s performance of Iachimo, how- 
ever, we venture one word of remark. The actor, 
we think, has here done his very best: his conception 
is spirited ; his execution brilliant and effective. The 
performer seems to have well understood how to adapt 
the histrionic reading of the part to the displaying of 
his peculiar capabilities to the best advantage ; and 
80 stands professionally absolved for any inevitable 
deviation from the dramatist’s conception into which 
he may thus have been led. Least of all are we en- 
titled to quarrel with Iachimo’s representative because, 





both in figure and in feature, so far from having any- 
thing of an Italian look, he is thoroughly and pecu- 
liarly British. Nevertheless, the auditor must not 
be betrayed, by what he sees on the boards of Drury 
Lane, into forgetting that “ yellow Iachimo” of whom 
Posthumus so emphatically tells us in his first 
soliloquy. This epithet naturally reminds us of that 
clear, sallow complexion which we see, so transparent 
and so life-like, in Titian’s portraits—that genuine 
Italian hue with which we commonly associate slen- 
derness of feature and pliancy of figure. It is, above 
all, in Iachimo’s great scene with Imogen, that we 
feel the want of atruer personation of the artfully 
insinuating Roman. 

That blending of earnestness of devotion with de- 
licacy of feeling, which we have indicated as forming 
the groundwork of the character of Pisanio, is, we 
think, rendered with truth in the present perform- 
ance by Mr. Elton; the actor is well identified with 
the part he is enacting ; so that, of all the greater 
tragic scenes, that one in which Pisanio discloses to 
Imogen the commission which he has received to 
murder her, is the one most completely brought home 
to the feelings of the audience. 

As affecting the truth and beauty of the scenes 
where Imogen is wandering in disguise, we must 
point out a considerable error as to costume in the 
present acting of the play. Shakespeare’s text affords 
no warrant whatever for representing Belarius and 
the two young brothers, in their exterior, as a sort of 
half-naked savages. They inhabit a cave, it is true: 
but so, for instance, does the banished duke in ‘ As 
You Like It,’ who, the play tells us, was living “like 
the old Robin Hood of England.” Belarius himself 
is a noble exile, living, disguised, in the condition of 
an outlaw. Under the homely but not savage garb 
in which he ought to be represented, he should pre- 
serve the dignified and even graceful bearing of the 
man who had been long a courtier as well as a dis- 
tinguished warrior. Only such a man could give to 
the young princes, even in his now rustic way of life, 
such a training as could fit them to attract so imme- 
diately the affection of a being so peculiarly graceful 
as Imogen. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue suggestion which we threw out (No. 783), when 
noticing the noble conduct of Miss Martineau in re- 
spectfully declining to receive the pension offered 
her both By the governments of Lords Grey and 
Melbourne, is, we rejoice to find, by the following 
circular, about to be acted on. We trust that this 
private testimonial will receive the support it de- 
serves, and be not an unworthy offering to one whose 
virtuous life has been actively devoted to the benefit 
of mankind :— 


Testimonial of esteem to Miss Martineau.—Many friends of 
Miss Harriet Martineau have intimated a wish that an oppor- 





tunity might be afforded them of expressing their sympathy 
and esteem,and of giving some Testimonial of the sense tisey | 
entertain ofthe valuable public services rendered by that lady | 
in various ways, and of the exalted motives which have uni- | 
formly influenced her conduct. In order to give effect to 
the wishes of such persons, the following gentlemen have | 
agreed to receive subscriptions, and it is proposed that the | 
sum subscribed should be left entirely to the disposal of 

Miss Martineau:—E. Darwin, Esq., 43, Great Marlborough | 
Street; the Rev. W. Harness, 19, Heathcote Street, Meck- | 
lenburgh Square; W. E. Hickson, ., 12, Park Lane; R. | 
Hutton, Esq., Putney Park ; the Rev. Dr. Hutton, 5, Hamil- | 
ton Place, King’s Cross; J. Robertson, Esq., 122, Pall Mall ; 
S. Smith, Esq., Combe Hurst, Kingston; H. Wedgwood, 
Esq., 16, Gower Street, Bedford Square. The Messrs. Coutts 
have also consented to receive subscriptions. 

Mr. John Allen, the master of Dulwich College, 
died on Monday last, at Lady Holland's residence 
in South Street. Mr. Allen for many years had 
been a resident in Lord Holland’s family, having 
first entered it, we believe, as the medical adviser. 
He, with Jeffrey, Leonard Horner, and others, was 
one of the originators of and for many years a steady 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review,—and his opi- 
nions, on all points of constitutional history, were 
held in much esteem by the political party with 
which Lord Holland was allied. His best known 
work was the‘ Rise and Growth of the Royal Prero- 
gative.’ In addition to his mastership of Dulwich 
College, he held the office of Auditor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. He was above seventy years of age. 


The papers also announce the death, on the Sth inst., 
at his residence at Portsea, of Mr. Henry Thomson, 


| engraved. 





R.A., and late keeper of the Royal Academy.—In 


the same paragraph we may give a line, to 

the death at Paris, under the name of Leven—in 
which he devoted himself to literary pursuits, ang 
was, for twenty years, attached to the Courrier Fran. 
gais—of a person more conspicuously known as the 
Count Ribbing, who was involved in the Accusations 
that followed on the murder, by Ankerstrom, of Gigs, 
tavus III., of Sweden. We learn from the corm. 
spondent of The Times, that “ Count Ribbing arriyeg 
in Paris from Sweden at the most violent period of 
the Revolution, and became, in consequence of hig 
crime, highly popular. He was tall, well made, and 
‘good looking,’ advantages which procured for him 
from Madame de Staél (as you know) the title of 
her ‘ beau régicide.’ His income was limited, but a3 
it arrived to him in gold, at a moment when 20 franes 
in that metal were worth 20,000 francs in paper 
(assignats), he employed his little means with 
much judgment, that he purchased very considerable 
property with it; in fact, he was at one time the 
owner of the superb domain of Rainey. He married 
an ex-nun (chanoinesse), of noble family, by whomhe 
had a son, who survives them. He subsequently fell 
into pecuniary embarrassments. He professed Re- 
publican opinions to his death, but was often heard to 
lament—if not his crime—the exaltation that led hin 
into it, and consequently into suffering and poverty, 
Count Ribbing was of a noble Swedish family—his 
mother of the equally noble family of Leven, which 
name he added to his patronymic.” 

Letters have been received from Dr. Lepsius’ 
party, dated the 15th of March. They were pro. 
ceeding with their excavations and explorations, and 
were in excellent spirits; although the Doctor him- 
self had been slightly indisposed. Some of the party 
had made an excursion to Fayoum, and examined 
an extraordinary pyramid, built of inclined walls, 
inclosing a mound of earth, the masonry very 
perfect. This pyramid had never been opened. 

The drawings and sketches of our enterprising 
countryman, Mr. Daniell, whose death, in Lycit, we 
announced some time since (No. 787), have safely 
arrived in London; and we had the melancholy 
pleasure, on Saturday last, of examining them at the 
house of his friend, Mr. Nasmyth, of George Street, 
The series is surprisingly extensive,—or rather, we 
should say, the collection includes many series: one, 
and a very fine one, on Egypt; a second on Greece; 
a third on the Holy Land; and a fourth on Lycia, 
and especially the Valley of the Xanthus, whence 
the marbles were taken which are now in the British 
Museum ; besides many views marking the progress of 
his route. To add to our pleasure, we had the good 
fortune to meet Mr. Forbes, his fellow traveller, and 
Mr. Fellows, to whose exertions we are so essentially 
indebted for the Xanthian Marbles; and their kind- 
ness added a delightful and illustrative commentary, 
full of personal as well as historical interest. 

Mr. Moon has this week exhibited the picture of 


| *The Christening of the Princess Royal,’ painted by 


Mr. Leslie for her Majesty, and which is about to be 
It is one of the series commemorative 
of events of personal interest to her Majesty: which 
her Majesty has been pleased to have thus immor- 
talized. If we put our trust in the prospectus, “no 
incident of modern timesis calculated tosupply a more 
important and valuable theme,” for the artist; if in 


| common sense, we must admit that the subject is 


difficult, and somewhat intractable. Mr. Leslie was 
not at liberty to arrange his figures in natural groups; 
all such matters were duly and formally ordered by 
Garter King-at-Arms. This formality again is in- 
creased by the nakedness of the walls in the drawing- 
room where the ceremony was performed. The pic- 
ture, considered with reference to these unavoidable 
difficulties, is entitled to praise. ‘The portraits are of 
various merit, but this isa point difficult to be judged 
of, and opinion often depends on the more or less 
familiarity ; some struck us as excellent,and amongst 
the best, that of the King of the Belgians. 

A Portrait of Velasquez, which many connoisseurs 
consider a veritable work of that master, has been 
lately purchased by Lord Francis Egerton from 
Messrs. Farrer, who got it from France, whither it 
was “ conveyed” (as Pistol says) from the Escurial— 
under escort of a French colonel, we are told, who 
had nine points of the law to warrant his approp! 
ating it when secure. It is far mellower than any 
Velasquez we have ever seen, and softer in tone, 
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being what Italians would call sfumato e sugoso to 
an extreme; but it is of less vigorous design, and does 
not exhibit that cold silveriness in the flesh-tints and 
sketchy staccato touch, so characteristic of this most 
original painter. The portrait must at all events be 
admitted a beautiful production, admirable for Spa- 
nish dignity of demeanour and suavity of workman- 
ship. It obtained the liberal price of 6001. 

A distinguished German, whose opinion in all 
matters relating to art is entitled to great respect, 


thus writes to us—“ Among the numerous works of 


art which have been lately produced in Munich, I wish 
to direct your attention to the shield of Hercules, de- 
signed and modelled, according to Hesiod’s descrip- 
tion, by the celebrated sculptor Schwanthaler. On 
the circumference, of the usual form of Greek shields, 
three feet two inches in diameter, the artist has suc- 
ceeded in arranging more than 200 figures, ina man- 
ner as distinct and skilful as it is true to the poet's 
description. The single groups and forms have the 
spirit of antique beauty and grace, and are finished 
with the greatest care and feeling. This fine pro- 


duction will be interesting in England as a sort of 


dant to Flaxman’s master-work, the celebrated 
shield of Achilles after Homer, and I think that re- 
petitions of the shield of Hercules, for which Schwan- 
thaler is now making arrangements, might be desired 
by English lovers ofart. The casts will be executed 
with the utmost exactness in bronzed tin or in bronze, 
at different prices.” 

At Messrs. Christie & Manson's was sold, last 
Saturday, a Mr. Bond’s collection of Pictures. It 
contained but three or four works deserving particular 
notice, and among these but two of celebrity. The 
Lichfield Ruysdael, deemed by Admiral Lord Anson 
his greatest prize, and by his successors a most pre- 
cious heir-loom, the very cynosure of Shugborough 


Which shone all painted glory into shade, 
has become, like one of the variable stars, without 
any actual change of dimensions, a brilliant of the 
second instead of the first magnitude; time was it 
would have brought fur more than 580 guineas. We 
confess its splendour never dazzled us; at the 
Exhibition of Ancient Masters, three years since, it 
looked dim beside other Ruysdaels of less reputation. 
All the elements of a fine landscape unite in it; 
lofty rocks, majestic woods, and foaming waters; 
thunder-clouds rest on the distant hill tops, and blue 
ethereal spaces admit sunlight over the whole scene; 
finished execution would appear to have secured per- 
fection in the details. But it wants poetic character, 
the composition wants interest: we do not object to 
its desolate air or chill gray tone—there is no sublime 
bleakness about its barrenness, its coldness might 
make our heart-blood curdle, if it only warmed our 
imagination. Such are our objections to the Lich- 
field Ruysdael, which will however retain much of 
itsancient credit, be they as valid as we think them. 
A‘Twelfth-night Scene,’ by Jan Steen, was passed. 
A‘Fruit-piece,’ by Rachel Ruysch, from Sir Simon 
Clarke's collection, hard, feeble, and flat, doubtful 
tous, if even authenticity were any set-off against 
demerit, 145 guineas. ‘The Contest between Apollo 
and Marsyas,’ by Parmegiano, a fierce wild sketch, 
crude in colour, but poetic in composition, and very 
mannered, but in Parmegiano’s manner, 75 guineas. 
By the bye, let us mention here, for the benefit of 
Pecisians, that Parmegianino is the correct name of 
this artist; when our countrymen eulogize Parme- 
guano as a grand historic painter, they are really 
dubbing an obscure dauber of landscapes with the 
shorous title. * River and Boats,’ by De Koning, a 
piece of coarse effectiveness, engraved as the work 
of Rembrandt, (so much for professional criticism !) 
4 guineas, 

Speaking of pictures, we may mention that a 
tench paper, the Illustration, publishes a curious 
analysis of the Aguado sale,—and mentions, among 
other facts relating to it, the following:—In 1839, 
vhen M. Aguado insured his gallery, he valued at 
039,950 francs, the 383 pictures which composed 
tthen, The amount of his delusion may be esti- 
mated by the fact, that the present sale, of 393 
Pictures and fifty marbles, produced no larger a sum 
than 635,436 francs, 

A curious collection, called the Napoleon Museum, 
8 been this week opencd at the Egyptian Hall, 


blage of all things—state papers, letters, medals, 
miniatures, &c.—directly or indirectly relating to the 
history of Europe, from the time of Louis XIV. to 
the death of the Emperor. 


A letter from a member of the Colonial Council 
of Guadaloupe, published in the Journal des Débats, 
gives some particulars of the fearful calamity with 
which that island has been visited: “ The ground,” 
he says, “opened on the quays, in the Place de la 
Victoire, and other parts,—throwing to a great height 
quantities of muddy water. The great rivers, the 
Lamentin and Moustique, are, to this day, streams of 
mud instead of water. The crests of nearly all the 
mountains haye been torn away, anda portion of the 
Soufriére has fallen. The conflagration which spread 
so rapidly, and issued from so many parts at once, 
is not, it is now thought, to be attributed to the 
scattered ovens and furnaces, but to gases vomited 
from the earth, and ignited by contact with the air. 
No pen can describe the Point: it is Palmyra—Sodom 
—Babylon—some ruin over which two thousand 
years have already passed! There is no such thing 
as a shelter, properly so called, in all the town. Gold, 
silver, crystals, iron, lead, have been fused together, 
and lie about in combinations extremely curious. 
Mass is performed under the trees on the Promenade; 
and there, this morning, I took part in a service for 
the dead. A great and moving spectacle was that of 
a whole people, thus prostrate before the God who 
has so fearfully smitten them. The sky was superb, 
and the green leaves shaded off its brightness. On 
one hand were our ruined houses,—on the other, 
the ships which are our hope. Oh! what reflections 
crowded on my heart, as the memory of all my dead 
friends arose there! with what anguish I strove to 
picture to myself all their unimaginable pangs!” 


We have received the following letter, headed 
“ Mrs. Sigourney and her Traducers” :— 

Will you allow me, in the character of the ‘friend’ of 
this high-principled and much respected lady, to afford two 
words of explanation to the very harsh and unjust remarks 
which you, inadvertently, 1 am quite sure, quoted from a 
contemporary last week; I allude to the passage in which 
she is charged with ‘ interpolating” Mrs. Southey’s letter with 
** phrases implying intimacy and ejaculations of pathos, not 
one of which she ever penned!” Surely, before you quoted 
this harsh and sweeping sentence, it might have been ad- 
visable to verify it, by turning to the letter itself, as given 
in Mrs. Sigourney’s ‘Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands.’ 
Had you done so, you would have seen, that not only there 
are no ‘‘ phrases implying intimacy,” but also no *“ ejacula- 
tions of pathos” contained in the letter, and, of course, the 
whole of this calumnious charge falls to the ground ! Nothing 
can be easier than for you to convince yourself of the truth 
of this assertion; but as all your readers may not have the 
book alluded to at hand, allow me to request, as a matter 
of justice, that you reprint the passage, that thus they may 
judge for themselves. Yours, &c. TikAM Beecuer. 
Upper Baker Street, April 12th, 1843. 

It is unnecessary to republish the passage, as our 
readers can refer to it, ante, p. 139. But what can 
Mr. Beecher mean by asserting, that it contains “ no 
phrases implying intimacy, no ejaculations of pathos”? 
Have we not both in the single exclamation, ** Alas! 
my friend”? But this is a very minor point, and we 
are quite content to leave it in abeyance. The 
real question is the moral wrong in publishing a 
private letter at all, especially such a letter so ob- 
tained—a letter which we felt to be so “ painful and 
affecting,” that we noticed it with reluctance—a letter 
which we described as too “ sad and sacred” for the 
common gaze—a letter so solemn in its revelations 
that, in our charity, we assumed that it could only 
have become public by strange inadvertence or acci- 
dent—but which we now learn was published by this 
“high principled lady” herself, as soon after her re- 
turn to America as she could hurry a volume 
thréugh the press. 

Easter Holydays. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

A complete arrangement of COTTON SPINNING MACHINERY, 
consisting of a CARDING, ROVING, and SPINNING FRAME. 
Cary’s NEW MICROSCOPE, magnifying SEVENTY-FOUR MIL- 
LION TIMES. A NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS. The 
SCIENCE of ELECTRICITY demonstrated by the COLOSSAL 
ELECTRICAL MACHINE at a Quarter to Three Daily, and at 
Eight in the Evenings. Models of S EAM ENGINES and various 
kinds of MACHINERY IN MOTION. Lectures Daily on CHE- 
MISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, including the Steam 


a by Dr. Ryan and Professor Bachhoffner. The CLASS LEC- 
TURES are continued as usual. Admission, ls. Schools, half-price. 








THE MISSOURIUM THERISTOCAULODON and KOCH’S 
ANTEDILUVIAN MUSEUM, is NOW OPEN for Exhibition at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. The Missourium is the greatest 
natural curiosity ever brought to light from the Antediluvian world; 
its length is thirty feet, its height near fifteen feet ; from point to point 





ly. It consists of a very extensive assem- 





ofthe tusks, twenty-one feet. A DB, ls. Doors open from Nine 
in the Morning til] Dusk, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS 1s opEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 10.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—The paper commenced was, ‘ Notes on 
the Geography of Texas,’ by Mr. Bollaert ; when 
the whole shall have been read, it will be reported in 
our columns. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 5.—The President, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair.—Mr. Murchison announced a munificent do- 
nation to the Society from Lord Francis Egerton, 
consisting of the original drawings of the great work 
of Prof. Agassiz, on Fossil Fishes, purchased by his 
Lordship for 500/., in order to enable the author to 
publish his researches. 

The following papers were read:—1. ‘On the 
Structure of the District on either side of the North 
Downs of Surrey,’ by R. Austen, Sec. G.S.—In this 
paper the author gives an account of his observations 
on the number and order of the component formations 
of the district, and on the evidences of the successive 
conditions which they offer. The various subjects 
treated of are too numerous to admit of abridgment 
in a short notice such as the present. His conclu. 
sions on the subject of the Neocomian formation, to 
which he refers the argillaceous division of the lower 
greensand, are especially interesting to the British 
geologist. Mr. Austen states, that the beds which rest 
upon the blue wealden shales of the valley of the 
Pease Marsh, consist of blue and yellow clays. The 
general character of this portion of the cretaceous 
series is argillaceous, but it also contains subordinate 
nodular concretions in the lines of bedding of great 
size and thickness, and cemented into an exceedingly 
hard rock by calcareous matter, rich in organic re- 
mains. Besides the fossils contained in the calcareous 
nodules, the intermediate clay beds contain in great 
abundance a large oyster with coarse foliaceous struc- 
ture. These beds form the lowest portion of the cre- 
taceous series in this part of England, and are either 
peculiar to this locality, or have been overlooked else- 
where. Strata have been described by some of the 
French geologists, which correspond exactly in posi- 
tion, mineralogical character, and included fossils, 
with his argillaceous group. The French strata occur 
at the base of the cretaceous series of the Paris basin, 
and are described by MM. Leymerie and Corneul 
under the names of the Argile ostréene and the Cal- 
caire & spatangus, and belong to the Neocomian group. 
In thus comparing the lowest argillaceous division 
of the greensand of the S.E. of England, with the 
Neocomian of continental geologists, Mr. Austen in- 
quires into the value of the latter, and the extent to 
which it has been recognized. The fossils of the upper 
Neocomian beds, with one doubtful exception, are 
altogether wanting in English strata, and so far the 
establishment of an additional group to the cretaceous 
series, as it has been made out by English geologists, 
has been strictly in accordance with the principles in 
which divisions have been made in older rocks, and in 
the absence of figures and descriptions of some of the 
remarkable shells which this group contains, the conti- 
nental geologists have concluded that it is wanting in 
the English series. Some of these have, however, been 
found by Mr. Austen in the lower argillaceous division 
of the cretaceous series of the S.E. of England, such 
as Pinna sulcifera, Perna mulleti, Gervillia anceps, and 
Nautilus radiatus. The author gives the following 
reasons for constituting his subdivision: —1. Distinct 
mineralogical characters in constant position in the 
series, in which respects it is of the same value as most 
other geological arrangements: 2. Agreement in this 
respect with the nearest portions of the cretaceous 


series in France: 3. Its position beneath the lowest 


portion of the series which is to be found described in 
works on the subject ; and 4, A distinct and peculiar 


suite of organic remains. 


2. ‘Notice of the occurrence of Beds containing 
Fresh- Water Fossils in the Oolitic Coal-field of Brora, 


Sutherlandshire,’ by Mr. A. Robertson—During a 
short excursion to the oolitic district of Sutherland- 
shire, in the course of last summer, Mr. Robertson 





discovered among the reefs of shale and coal opposite 
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the old salt-pans at Brora, two beds abounding in 
Cyclas and other fresh-water fossils, which have 
hitherto escaped notice, and are approachable only 
at low water. They lie beneath the beds of calcare- 
ous sandstone, considered by Mr. Phillips to repre- 
sent the gray limestone of Cloughton and other 
localities in Yorkshire. The uppermost is shale, 
with fossils, about an inch in thickness ; it contains 
remains of fishes of the genera Lepidotus and Mega- 
lurus, mollusca of the genera Paludina and Cyclas, 
and crustacea of the genus Cypris. The lower bed 
of clay, with fossils, about thirteen inches thick, and 
contains fish-remains of the genera Lepidotus, Acro- 
dus, and Hybodus; mollusca of the genera Palu- 
dina, Perna, Unio, and Cyclas, the same species of 
Cypris as in the upper bed, and minute fragments of 
carbonized wood. Nearly the whole mass of both 
beds consists of fossils. No marine fossils, with the 
exception perhaps of the scales of Lepidotus, are 
found in the upper bed, and Mr. Robertson regards 
it as a fresh-water deposit, whilst the mixed nature 
of the fossils of the lower one conclusively point out 
its estuary nature. 

8. ‘Observations on the occurrence of Fresh- 
Water Beds in the Oolitic Deposits of Brora, Suther- 
landshire, and on the British Equivalents of the 
Neocomian System of French Geologists, by Mr. 
Murchison.—After showing that the beds described 
by Mr. Robertson in the previous paper, are inclosed 
in the heart of the oolitic series, being found in 
reefs of rock, which unquestionably lie beneath the 
Oxford clay, and are not far above the roof of the 
Brora coal, the author proceeds to inquire into the re- 
lations of the shells described with those formerly 
discovered by Prof. Sedgwick and himself in the 
Hebrides, at Loch-Staffin in Skye, formerly referred 
to the wealden. The identity of the characteristic 
species in both beds induces Mr. Murchison to con- 
sider the Skye deposit as interstratified with the mid- 
dle oolite ; and forsimilarreasoushe is disposed torefer 
the Elgin beds, discovered by Mr. Malcolmson, to the 
oolite series. From theidentity of the fresh-water shells 
in these oolitic deposits with the species found in the 
wealden, combined with the evidence afforded by 
other wealden and oolitic fossils, the author is led to 
conclude that the wealden is more naturally con- 
nected with the oolitic or Jurassic than with the cre- 
taceous system ; and also that the Neocomian forma- 
tion of foreign geologists ought not to be placed in 
the same parallel. He examines the relations of the 
Neocomian to English strata, and maintains that it 
is little more than an equivalent of the lower green- 
sand of British geologists, in which view he is borne 
out by the researches of Count Keyserling, in the 
Neocomian of the Caucasus. In confirmation of his 
opinions, he adduces evidence from the researches of 
Dr. Mantell on the wealden, of Prof. Owen on fossil 
reptiles, and of Prof. Agassiz on fossil fishes. The 
evidences of the geologist and zoologist combine in 
establishing that the wealden fossils are, upon the 
whole, the terrestrial and fluviatile remains of the 
great oolitic period. Eventually, we may find that 
while the larger portion of the wealden must be 
classed with the oolitic series, its uppermost part is 
of the same age as the lowest Neocomian strata, and 
thus we may connect that portion of it with the cre- 
taceous system. 





Linnean Society.—March 21.—The Bishop of 
Norwich in the chair. Mr. Henfrey was admitted 
an Associate. Capt. Jones presented specimens of a 
tare lichen, the Placodium canescens, found in Sussex. 
J. Janson, Esq., exhibited living specimens of the 
Paspalum exile, grown from seeds of the plants which 
had afforded the description read a short time since 
to the Society, A collection of nineteen Ferns from 
the Himalayas, and not in the Society's Herbarium, 
_ Was presented by T. Edgeworth, Esq. A paper was 
read from Prof. E. Forbes on several new species of 
Star-fishes, belonging to the family Ophiuridz, which 
he had discovered in the /Egean Sea, A continuation 
of Mr. Griffith’s paper on the Developement of the 
Ovulum of Santalum, Viscum, and allied genera, was 
also read. Seeds of the Cesalpinia coriaria, the Divi- 


Mr. N. Lund. Mr. Cuming presented several speci- 
mens of fruits and seeds from the Philippine Islands ; 
amongst others the true St. Ignatius Bean, or Colleo- 
longa seeds, which are used by the natives as a remedy 
in cholera; also acorns from a species of Quercus 
unknown. Mr. Parkinson presented a specimen of 
the Ambigo, or navel orange, brought to this country 
from Pernambuco, where it is cultivated in consider- 
able quantities ; it is seldom seen in the British mar- 
ket. Prof. E. Forbes presented a specimen of Goni- 
aster abbensis, a new British starfish, discovered by 
Mr. Maclaurin. A continuation of Mr. Griffith’s 
paper on the Ovule of Santalum, &c. was read. 





Institution oF Civit EnGIneers.—April 4.— 
Mr. Cubitt, V.P., in the chair.—The paper read was 
by Mr. Mackain, Engineer of the Glasgow Water- 
Works, giving an historical account of the various 
plans projected and executed for supplying that city 
with water. The statement commenced in 1755, at 
which period Mr. Gibson, in his history of the city, 
noticed the want of foot-pavements, street-lights, and 
supply of water, &c., which was at that time drawn 
from wells in the streets. In 1780, it was proposed 
to bring, for the supply of the whole city, the water 
of a spring, which is now found inadequate to the 
wants of a House of Refuge, since erected near 
it. At that period, many plans were proposed, 
particularly one by Mr. Henry Bell (who subse- 
quently introduced steam navigation to this country) ; 
he objected to steam-engines for pumping up the 
water, “ because they would be a nuisance, and hurt- 
ful to surrounding property, and their consumption 
of coals would increase the price of fuel in the city.” 
Mr. Telford was consulted, and on his recommenda- 
tion, two steam-engines were erected, with reservoirs, 
&c. His estimate of the requisite supply for a 
population of 80,000 persons, was 500 gallons per 
minute, supposing that 6,000 families would become 
renters, and the produce, at 2/. each family, would 
be about 12,000/. per annum. The population in 
1842 was 300,000, and the annual income was about 
30,5001., making the average payment about 9s. per 
annum for each family. There are now thirteen 
steam-engines, with their requisite filters, reservoirs, 
&ec. The facts detailed were valuable for reference. 
—The monthly ballot took place, when the following 
gentlemen were elected :—Messrs. B. Cubitt and S. 
Hall, as members; Lieut.-Col. Colquhoun, Messrs. 
W. Thompson, M.P., A. A. Croll, W. T. Grant, G. 
Snell, J. F. Porter, and G. Mills, as associates. 

April 11.—J. Field, V.P., in the chair.—_The meet- 
ing was commenced by reading an appendix to Mr. 
Mackain’s account of the Glasgow Water-works. It 
described the construction of a reservoir for supplying 
the new portion of the city, situated nearly four miles 
from the works, at a height of nearly 106 feet above 
the Clyde: in order to take the utmost advantage of 
a limited space, the sides of the reservoir were made 
of cast-iron plates, connected with a floor composed 
of Arbroath pavement, fastened together with iron 
cramps, and the joints pointed with cement; it is 
supported upon consecutive layers of sand, clay, and 
rubble ; the interior dimensions are 123 feet long, 
85 feet 6 inches wide, and 11 feet deep, and the 
whole is covered by three wrought iron roofs, each 
of 28 feet 6 inches span. 

A drawing was exhibited of the Great Coradino 
Tank, erected in Malta, in the vears 1841 and 1842, 
by Mr. Arrowsmith. It is the largest modern covered 
tank in Europe, asit will contain 15,000 tons of water. 
It is destined to form part of the projected water- 
works for supplying Malta, a description of which was 
promised. 

A letter was read from the late Sir John Robison, 
giving a short account of the Artesian well at Paris. 
After detailing the various disasters attendant upon 
the work, before the water was reached at a depth of 
1794 feet English, and at a cost of upwards of 
12,0007. sterling, the letter proceeded to give Sir 
John’s objections to the idea of the contortions suf- 
fered by the copper tube, being due to the hydrostatic 
pressure ; he attributed it to the violent manner in 
which it had been forced down the bored hole, and 





divi or Libidibi plant, were presented for distribution. 

April 4._E. Forster, Esq., in the chair. Mr. Sut- 
ter, of Paramatta, N.S.W., was elected a Fellow. A 
collection of plants, procured during a journey 
through Nordland and Finmark, was presented by 


even more so in withdrawing it. 
A description was read by Mr. Baker, of the Water 


| Pressure Engine, constructed by Herrn Brendel, at 
| Freyberg. This engine is placed in the Alte Mord- 


of the pit. The power employed is a column of water 
which acting alternately upon the pistons of tye 
cylinders, (each 18 inches in diameter, with 9 feet 
stroke,) gives motion to 44 pumps, in two sets of 99 
each, placed at an angle of 45° with the horizon ; the 
suction pipes of the highest pumps descend for 39 
feet, dipping into the delivery cisterns of those imme. 
diately below them, and this is repeated downward 
for the whole series: thus raising the water to the 
point where it runs off by an adit. The engine re. 
quires little attention, or repair, and it is stated that 
the duty performed is as 70 to 100. 

Some specimens were presented of Screws cut in 
Lathes, constructed by Messrs. Shanks. They were 
sent by the late Sir J. Robison, who described the 
principal advantages of the arrangement of the lathe, 
to consist in the cutters acting during the incursion 
as well as the excursion of the slide, and, when cut- 
ting long screws, in their being alternately stayed on 
the side opposite to the tool which was in action: 
that good work could be produced with such dispatch, 
as to reduce the cost of turned and screwed bolts ag 
low as that of similar articles produced by screwing 
machines, which worked by dies with compression. 
The specimens were cleanly cut, and superior to the 
ordinary quality of screws. It was remarked, that 
although the machine was ingenious, it was not new, 
a somewhat similar lathe having been in use at 
Messrs. Maudslay’s for fifteen years, and that the 
screwing dies, invented by Mr. Whitworth, cut out 
the threads of screws as cleanly as those done by a 
chasing tool, and without compression. 





Microscoricat Sociery.—March 15.—A paper 
from the Rev. J. B. Reade, was read, ‘On the 
existence of Ammonia in vegetable substances, de. 
scribed as containing nitrogen.’ After stating that 
minute portions of sulphate of lime in snow may be 
rendered manifest by means of the microscope, and 
also that thealmost inappreciable quantity ofammonia, 
mentioned by Liebig as existing in the atmosphere, 
would be capable of detection, by the same means, he 
proceeded to show the existence of ammonia in the 
seeds of plants, which he stated may be rendered ap- 
parent by burning the common field bean in a spirit 
lamp until flame and smoke entirely cease. The 
gasgiven off is to be received on slipsof glass moistened 
with pure hydrochloric acid. The salt thus obtained 
he describes as a salt of ammonia, which he considers 
as produced by the decomposition of an ammoniacal 
salt previously existing in the bean, and not by the 
destructive distillation of an organic body in contact 
with the atmosphere. This presence of ammonia he 
looks upon as proved in various ways, viz., by the 
before-mentioned production of crystals of hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, when the gas from the bean is 
exposed to the vapour of volatile hydrochloric acid; 
by the odour of this gas when received into an § or 10 
ounce bottle, being clearly that of ammonia ; by the 
production of crystals of bitartrate of ammonia, on 
the addition of a little tartaric acid to the hydro- 
chlorate ; by the action of the supposed ammoniacal 
gason test papers, furnishinga proof of the presence of 
volatile alkali; and lastly by an experiment in which 
he sublimed over hydrochlorate of ammonia in an 
unchanged state into a drop of condensed distilled 
water. The acid with which the ammonia is combined 
he supposes in some instances at least to be silicic 
acid. In answer to an objection that the ammonia is 
chemically formed by the destructive distillation of 
the vegetable compound, in contact with the atmo- 
sphere, he adduced in his opinion both negative and 
positive evidence ; the former founded on the known 
reluctance of nitrogen to enter into combination with 
any other substances, and the latter principally from 
the evolution of ammonia from bean meal, heated in 
aglass tube, with the mouth inserted into hydrochlori¢ 
acid, thus preventing contact with the atmosphere. 
He concluded by describing a method of readily 
obtaining, as a standard of measurement, a minute 
quantity of hydrochlorate of ammonia, equal to about 
one ten-thousandth of a grain. 





Mepico-BoranicaL Socrety.—March 22.—H. 
Gibbs, Esq., in the chair. The sequel to Mr. Ley’s 
paper on the Indian Hemp was read, consisting 
chiefly of the details of cases in which he had found 
the remedy of service. 





| griibe Mine, at a depth of 360 feet beneath the mouth 


rheumatism, dropsy of the joints, housemaid's knet, 
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larged lia, cholera, chorea, and a singular case 
ena c convulsion, or spasm, resulting from diseased 
spine. In the latter case, every anodyne and medi- 
cine that could be thought of had been tried to check 
these spasms, but unavailingly ; when Mr. Ley de- 
termined to give the hemp resin, of which he had 
‘ust heard, atrial. The dose he gave was one grain 
a hour; five pills induced a trance-like sleep, on 
awaking from which, the patient was nearly free 
from pain, and the subsequent attacks of her malady 
were rendered considerably milder by it. 





Execrricat Society.—March 21.—The Secretary 
communicated a translation of ‘ Observations on 
Diaphragms,’ by M. Becquérel._He then read a 
translation of M. Matteucci’s note * On some recent 
experiments on the Torpedo,’ which tend to establish, 
according to the author, the parallelism between mus- 
cular contraction and electric discharge. He poisoned 
torpedos ; and, having placed prepared frogs on their 
backs, he produced convulsions in the frogs, by merely 
slightly touching the fish. Among other experiments, 
heremoved the electric organ, and produced muscular 
contraction, every time he divided a nerve with a 
knife. He infers that it is impossible to admit the 
least analogy between piles, secondary coils, batteries 
and the electric organ.—Mr. Walker then read a 
few ‘Observations on the property of trees in con- 
densing aqueous vapour.” Heconsiders, with Mr. Pine, 
that the effects of ordinary condensation, in connexion 
with radiation, are by no means adequate to produce 
the copious deposit of water, which, under certain 
circumstances, occurs beneath large trees. This was 
especially evident, during the morning and evening 
of the 19th inst. when the water was falling in a dense 
shower, and lay in large pools beneath the trees, now 
waking from their winter sleep. He considers that 
the withdrawal of the electricity from the atmosphere, 
by means of the pointed terminations of the tree, is 
the prime cause. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

. Horticultural Society, 3, P.M. 
— Linnean Society, 8. 
— Electrical Society, 8. 
— Chemical Society, 8. 
Wep. Microscopical Society, 8. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Potter with docgribe the Process of 


ent poe as practised at She: 
Botan: Society, 8. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s TuHeatreE.—The appearance of 
Signor Fornasari in * La Sonnambula,’ tends to con- 
firm the best hopes entertained of him as a singer. 
The vocal exhibition, it is true, confines itself to the 
well-worn air ‘ Vi ravviso’: but this, as a whcle, was 
more evenly executed than anything in the ‘ Beli- 
sario’; while the slight nasal tone which made us hesi- 
tate in praising the artist without drawback, was not 
heard. On the other hand, Signor Fornasari’s act- 
ing (or rather demeanour,) was a little exaggerated 
and uncouth ; it remains to be seen, whether in parts 
of mezzo carattere he will fill the blank left by Tam- 
burini, The return of Signor Mario calls for notice, 
inasmuch as he is now primo tenore of London and 
Paria, and sings accordingly,—that is, with the confi- 
dence belonging to one in the highest position. The 
delicious bloom of his voice is gone: the tone may be 
steadier than formerly, but in its general delivery it 
is certainly coarser. 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The hundredth 
public performance of this interesting society was 
‘The Messiah,’ given on Wednesday evening, and 
attended by a crowded and enthusiastic audience. 
Curiosity, too, was excited, as to the possible repeti- 
tion of a scene which took place on the previous per- 
formance of the same oratorio: on which occasion 
Miss Clara Novello by resisting, and the public by 
enforcing, an encore, had contrived to throw the 
meeting into “most admired disorder.” While we 
cannot but object on principle to all encores, and 
especially in sacred music, we should be grieved 
if the latest-returned, and most richly-endowed 
of our singers, were thus early in her home career, 
by want of circumspection, to acquire a character 
for ungraciousness, No gifts of person, voice, or 
execution will make atonement for this with an 
English public. On the other hand, we should 
be glad to see audiences more considerate and sen- 
sible, sometimes admitting unwillingness to mean 





incapacity, arising from fatigue, but always resenting 
any such manifestations as come under the head of 
“airs,” by silence. No singer thusadmonished would 
offend a second time. We make these general re- 
marks all the more willingly, seeing that they were not 
called for by any event at the centenary performance. 
MissC. Novello gave the pastoral recitative with a posi- 
tive glory of voice: delivering the sacred text with great 
force and clearness: she willingly, too, repeated, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.’ The contralto share 
of the * Messiah’ was excellently given by Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw. The beauty of this lady’s utterance makes 
her stand alone among the singers of Handel. What 
a change, by the way, has passed over vocal art in 
England since our first acquaintance with the 
‘Messiah’; what a splendid advance is such a per- 
formance as Wednesday's over that old, heterogene- 
ous thing, a Lent oratorio at one of the theatres! 
We could not but feel how infinitely more of an 
artiste is our new soprano than most of the warblers, 
with their indefinite pauses and die-away cadences, 
who used to pass for fine singers. Whereas we were 
formerly obliged to borrow a Catalani for the first- 
class songs, we can now lend a prima donna to Italy 
or Germany. But the change is yet moreadmirable 
if we come to the next voice of the quartett: we re- 
member when a fat gentleman, witha few nasal falsetto 
tones, oily and weak, and an inaudible shake, was the 
interpreter of ‘O thou that tellest,’ and (worse still) 
of ‘ He was despised.’ It is something to know, that 
the male counter-tenor, at least as a solo voice, is an 
abomination sent to the tomb of the Capulets. But 
now comes the drawback to this cheering view of 
progress. For a tenor we had Braham. It is diffi- 
cult, sometimes, to conceive what the young men of 
England are about, that they do not see how alone a 
singer is now to gain distinction ;—not by getting up 
one ballad, one show song, one part: not by going 
from *s Handelian graces to ’s Italian fiori- 
turi—not by learning their profession in the presence 
of the public. Will no one, for the sake of such 
results as Englishwomen have of late won, try a few 
years of self-sacrifice and labour before foreign audi- 
ences, which have no reason to applaud, save such as 
the artist’s merits afford? Mr. Manvers did his best ; 
and more renowned tenors have sung worse. Miss 
Williams was the second soprano, and Mr. Phillips 
the bass: he is always at home, always impressive 
in Handel’s songs. We could write a chapter on 
what the chorus did and what it did not; but this 
is superfluous, seeing that our opinion has been 
already fully given in former notices of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and there is a condition of affairs 
in which continued remark becomes provocation. 
May, then, the Exeter Hall meetings flourish for 
many another hundred performances ! 











Western Manpricat Society.—We advert with 
reluctance to the recent transaction between the 
Gresham Professor of Music and the Western Ma- 
drigal Society, feeling that novel-writing lords and 
travelling poetesses have of late done enough to bring 
“our order” into disrepute. The affair, however, has 
been too widely noised abroad, and too eagerly dis- 
cussed in our musical circles, to be passed over. 

The facts of the case, we believe, are these: —that 
the prize awarded last year by the Western Madrigal 
Society, fell to a composition which had been sent in 
by Prof. Taylor; that the successful madrigal was 
performed in Prof. Taylor's presence at the Anniver- 
sary Festival (and subsequently, we believe, at a meet- 
ing of the Concentores Society) ; that, on subsequent 
examination, a passage of fifteen bars, or one-fifth of 
the whole composition, proved to be a transcript from 
Luca Marenzio ; that an explanation was demanded 
by the Society—and given; that an official minute 
has been since passed, absolving the Professor of any 
deliberate attempt to impose upon the Society ; that 
the premium of 10/. has been returned; and that the 
former candidates, Prof. Taylor excepted, have been 
invited to compete anew for the prize. The sub- 
stance of that gentleman’s explanation (as published 
in a letter to the Morning Post) is, that some years 
ago he was accustomed, as an exercise in part-writing, 
to borrow passages from the ancient madrigalists ; 
that in 1828 he wrote a madrigal on this principle, 
introducing the fifteen barsin question; that in 1839 
he replaced the borrowed passage by original matter ; 
that in 1841 he revised the work with a view of 





offering it in competition, and that owing to careless- 
ness in delivering a wrong manuscript to the copyist, 
the first, not the second, madrigal was sent in to the 
Society. 

Now, upon this explanation, a comment or two 
suggest themselves, It is easy to understand how, 
by way of exercise, the subject for a fugue may be 
taken to be wrought out in a new manner, or a 
melody seleted to be clothed with fresh harmonies ; 
but it is po* easy to understand what purpose was to 
be served by such wholesale quotation as the above, 
in the middle of a composition already undertaken. 
The selection of a patched-up exercise, too, when a 
prize was to be competed for, is strangely indicative 
of poverty of resource. It is still more strange 
that the competitor, who was too indifferent to 
inspect the MS. he was sending in, should have 
transcribed six lines of his own rhyme (apparently 
written for the occasion) on the cover by way of 
motto; and that a Lecturer on Ancient Music— 
bound, by his profession, to have all the stores of the 
past at his fingers’ ends—having written an exercise 
introducing a passage from another man’s writings, 
and then substituted a passage of his own, being a 
fifth of that exercise, and afterwards revised the 
work,—should hear the former executed in place of 
the latter, and the work discussed too, without be- 
coming aware of the mistake! 

Since writing the above, we have carefully inspected 
the original madrigal by Luca Marenzio, the exercise 
by Mr. E. Taylor, dated 1828, and the work which 
he altered from the above in 1839, and revised in 1841, 
In the latter there is no change of the slightest im- 
portance, save the substitution of fresh matter for the 
borrowed passage. We must think the prize was won 
by the Italian, not the English musician. The Pro- 
fessor is right; the work is an exercise,—schoolboy 
idea, and schoolboy science. Anything in the sprightly 
style, more colourless, more vague in response, more 
feeble in figure, it would be hard to cite; nor is there 
eleven years’ improvement in the new bars replacing 
the borrowed matter. The utter dissimilarity between 
the old and new material, is calculated, we think, 
even to strike the eye; how much more, then, the 
ear listening to its performance! Prof. Taylor has 
sot, we think, mended his case by rushing into print. 





Mr. Buacrove’s Stances Musicates.—We have 
never been present at any performance which more 
imperatively called for detailed notice, than the first 
of this series. Our attention had been solicited by a 
rather singular prospectus, which contained the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“In respectfully soliciting the attention of Musical Ama- 
teurs to these Concerts, Mr. Blagrove begs to state, that, 
added to his performances on the Violin, the principal ob- 
ject in giving these Entertainments will be to produce some 
new vocal artistes, as yet unknown to the public (who have 
been for some time preparing under experienced guidance 
to appear before musical judges) ; and it is hoped that the 
present undertaking will be favourably received, when the 
public are informed that the chief end is to enhance the credit 
of English musical talent in performance, and to endeavour in 
some measure to diminish the long-existing prejudices against 
it. Mr. Blagrove also trusts to be enabled, in minor points, 
to offer to those who may honour him with support several 
novel and agreeable arrangements.” 

When we have said that the Hanover Square benches 
were divided into elbowed stalls (the room being 
arranged as at the Quartett Concerts), we have no- 
ticed all the novelty in “minor points,” and only 
advert to Mr. Blagrove’s grandiloquence in setting 
forth matters so totally insignificant, because it is 
a type of his whole proceeding. Bad taste is every- 
where, from the French title for a professedly 
English concert, to the italicized statement of “ long 
existing prejudices” against native musical talent, 
Now, if any of our artists have a right to complain 
of “ prejudice” it is assuredly not Mr. Blagrove. We 
have extolled his execution and pure tone on the 
violin; and never owned, until the truth is now 
forced from us by the covert arrogance of his an- 
nouncement, that neither in France, Belgium, nor Ger- 
many (were heanative of any of the three countries) 
would he hold as good a position as he does in Eng- 
land. On the contrary, while every good point, whe- 
ther in his concerted or solo performances, has been 
made the most of, both by our critics and our public 
—a want of animation, at times so freezing as to 
neutralize the utmost amount of acquired gifts and 
graces, has been unanimously allowed for and excused, 
on no other grounds than national sympathy. Since 
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we must proceed, Mr. Blagrove’s claims to be con- 
sidered a sound musician, suffered cruel damage on 
this occasion. If to exhibit the violin was his object, 
how was it that he had selected no music more sterling 
than an incoherent rhapsody by Kalliwoda, an elegy 
by Ernst, and an introduction and rondo by Mayse- 
der? His programme could have been amended, and 
an historical interest given to it by exchanging the 
capriccio for some of the antique violin solos—say by 
Bach or Geminiani—and by replacing the elegy with 
some of those very compositions by Spohr, we longed 
for last week. Yet more unworthy of a true artist 
was our violinist’s manner of execution: Kalliwoda’s 
capriccio is written for an orchestral accompaniment 
with lengthened tutti, &c. Could Mr. Blagrove sup- 
pose that he was maintaining English credit “in per- 
formance,” by the substitution in such a work of a 
meagre tinkling pianoforte fora full band ?—a piano- 
forte, too, treated as we never elsewhere heard piano- 
forte treated in accompaniment? The player, we 
presume, was one of those “yet unknown to the 
public:”"—-we are sorry to say that he exhibited 
every conceivable fault. In his filling-up of the 
pauses between solo and solo, and in his symphonies 
to the songs, we had all the affectations of one aspir- 
ing to undue prominence, while to sustain or follow 
the violinist or singer, he was utterly unequal : witness 
his extinction of the piquant and flowing arpeggio 
in the duet by Mercadante: witness his lumbering 
caricature of Handelian stateliness in the bass song 
from * Alexander’s Feast,’ which he took at about two- 
thirds of its right speed. Itis painful to proceed, but 
we must now come to “ the vocalists, who have been 
for some time preparing under experienced guidance,” 
&c. We know how fear and want of habit may in- 
fluence a voice and impair executive powers, and 
have sympathy with all beginners: but we have no 
sympathy with Mr. Blagrove for such a promise as 
the above, when it was to be kept by vulgarities of 
dialect and crudities of vocal utterance beyond our 
experience ;—and by affectations, of which Mr. John 
Parry’s falsetto drolleries are hardly caricatures, In 
stating the fact, the cruelty to the parties permitted 
to exhibit is Mr. Blagrove’s, not ours. In part the 
dreariness of the evening was relieved by Miss Birch 
and Miss Masson, and by Mr. Jarrett’s horn playing: 
but, as a whole, the performance was.as discreditable 
to English artistic taste as the announcement had 
been pretending. What a contrast to Mr. Blagrove’s 
unambitious, but agreeable, Quartett Meetings in 
former seasons ! 
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Paris Academy of Sciences, April 3.—The business 
of the sitting commenced with the report from M. 
Arago on the comet, which however added little to 
what was already known. M. Arago estimates the 
rate of speed at which this comet travels as 104 
leagues per second, or 15 times swifter than the earth. 
—A paper by M. Agassiz, on the following questicn, 
“ What is the age of the largest glacier of the Swiss 
Alps?” was then read. M. Agassiz states that the 
beds of snow which fall annually on these elevated 
regions may be easily ascertained, and concludes that 
the entire mass of ice and snow, of which the glacier 
of the Aar, one of the largest in Switzerland, is com- 
posed, will, in less than two centuries, have given way, 
and be replaced by the new deposits which will be 
made during that period. According to M. Agassiz, 
the glacier of Aletsch, the largest in Switzerland, has 
melted away, and been renewed within three or four 
centuries.—It has long been stated that oil poured 
upon the waves of the sea in a storm has the effect of 
reducing them, and establishing a comparative calm 
on the part where it is thrown. M. Van Beeck has 
addressed a paper to the Academy on this subject, 
accompanied by a report from one of the three com- 
missioners appointed by the Institate of the Nether- 
lands to report on the experiments. It states that 
oil certainly appeases the agitation of the waves pro- 
duced by the wind, but has no effect upon that re- 
gular movement which constitutes the flux and reflux. 
—The dispute between M. Liebig, and Messrs, Du- 
mas, Payne, and Boussingault, as to the component 
parts of alimentary substances, was again brought 
upon the tapis by another letter from M. Liebig, in 
which he repeats his assertions, and relates the nu- 





merous experiments by which he has tested their 
correctness. Messrs. Dumas and Boussingault ad- 
dressed the Academy in refutation of some of the 
positions laid down by M. Liebig, but they did not 
bring forward any facts in disproof of his experiments. 
—A communication was received from M. Malgaique, 
relating a new surgical operation. When spots upon 
the cornea are of long date, and have resisted medical 
treatment, they are considered as incurable by opera- 
tion. This is shown to be an error. 


Lotteries. Estates, houses and fields were the oc- 
casion of lotteries in the seventeenth century. In the 
west of England great assemblages of persons took 
place when the day for drawing arrived. The inter- 
ference of the legislature is attributed to the circum- 
stances of a lottery at Winford Eagle in Dorsetshire, 
where Mr. Sydenham, a descendant of the great 
Dr. Sydenham, resided upon his estate. His affairs 
being embarrassed, this country gentleman _pro- 
posed a lottery of his estate, always intending that the 
prize should fall to a young lady, a dependant and 
inmate of the family, who he never doubted would 
readily give back the property to him for a mere 
trifle. This young lady had long maintained a close 
correspondence with a lover, who soon learnt the 
gratifying news that a ticket was provided for her. 
He was near the spot at the drawing ; and the winner 
speedily joined him with the joyful intelligence. At 
the next stolen meeting the young lady informed her 
lover of the attempts made to induce her to sign 
away her prize. The lover confirmed her resolution 
not todo so. Mr. Sydenham could not be induced 
to make over the estate, till proceedings were brought 
against him. He ended his days in gaol, and the 
attair, which attracted great notice, led to the inter- 
ference of the legislature. See Hutchins’s Dorset. 

G. R. 
Hotel, Belfast, April 9th. 

Lotteries.—Allow me to hand you another proof of 
the spread of “ Little-goes,” which I have picked up 
in one of the retired nooks I occasionally visit :— 

Ballot of Splendid Oil Paintings : value Seventy-eight Pounds. 
—The following Oil Paintings, &c., are intended to be Dis- 
posed of by Ballot. Tickets 2s. 6d. each. Due notice of the 
time and place of Drawing will be given. * * The number 
of Tickets has been limited to 400, at 2s. Gd. each, thus giving 
Paintings of the value of Seventy-eight Pounds for Fifty ! 

“ Duplicate Poets.—It is a remarkable fact, and 
one perhaps not very generally known, that there 
have been three poets of the respective names of 
Walter Scott, Samuel Rogers, and James Grahame, 
before the excellent authors of ‘ Marmion,’ ‘The 
Pleasures of Memory,’ and ‘The Sabbath.’ Speci- 
mens of their published works may be found in Mr. 
Southey’s ‘ Later English Poets ;’ and they all three 
existed (we cannot say flourished) between the latter 
part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries— 
the very dark ages of English poetry. Walter Scott 
was the author of the * History of the Right Honour- 
able Name of Scott,’ often quoted by his greater 
clansman, Sir Walter; but his verses are very hum- 
ble. Mr. Samuel Rogers was a parson, and published 
in 1782, two volumes of ordinary familiar epistles ; 
but they trod very closely, in point of time only, 
upon our venerable contemporary’s first work, the 
‘ Epistle to a Friend.’ Mr. James Grahame the first, 
was a Scotchman, like the author of* The Sabbath,’ 
and being such, his whole works are preserved in 
Dr. Anderson’s collection of the poets ; but, although 
the following passage be not a fair specimen of them, 
we may venture to say that they will never be read 
again. The poet supposes it to be debated in Heaven 
how to reward the distinguished virtue of Archibald 
Hamilton, Esq. 

Shall he at once our happy mansions tread, 
From life’s low cares and flesh’s fetters freed? 
Or rather with some kindred spirit know 
All that can be conceived of heaven below? 
‘Tis fixed; and who shall question Heaven's award? 
Be Miss Dinwiddie his divine reward.” 
New Monthly Magazine. 

Hampton Court.—You will be glad to hear, that 
restorations are still going on at this palace. On the 
west side, since my last visit, I observe the substitu- 
tion of several pinnacles and mullions for the modern 
frames of windows. On the towers of all the courts, 
the Emperors’ heads, the work of Luca della Rob- 
bia, which were presented by Leo X. to Wolsey, 
have been renovated and—I am sorry to add— 
painted: yes, the terra cotta actually painted. I 
hear too, that a stained glass window is to be inserted 





in the east end of the great hall, Corresponding to 
that at the west, and will be finished by June, 


Meteors.—The phenomena, mentioned last week 
in the letter of Mr. Stevenson, was seen at Sir J 
Brisbane’s Observatory at Makerstown—where i 
considerable disturbance of the magnets was ob, 
served in the Magnetic Observatory from 6h, 30m 
p.M. till midnight—the time of greatest disturbance 
being from 9h. 20m. till 10h. p.m. 

Extraordinary Phenomenon.—W hen the Anne Brig. 
son, Which arrived in this port from Valparaiso ag, 
week, after a quick passage of 84 days, was off the 
River Plate, the captain and crew suffered the 
greatest inconvenience from the state of the atmo. 
sphere, which for two days was so fetid and oppressive 
as to make it difficult for them to breathe; and the 
effects of their exposure to this air did not cease when 
the atmosphere became pure, but continued to be felt 
during the remainder of the voyage, many of the crew 
having been ill from that time until their arrival i 
this port. Nothing was seen or heard which could 
enable the captain to account for this state of the 
atmosphere.—Liverpool Times. 

Novel Steam-boat.—The Journal de Saint-Etienne 
speaks of a new kind of steam-boat. It is called the 
Grapin, and is remarkable for having, in addition to 
the usual paddle-wheels, a large cast iron one of about 
15 feet in diameter, and weighing 500 quintals, which 
rises or falls, according to the depth of the Rhéne, and 
is armed with strong teeth, which take hold on the 
ground. The Grapin is used for the transport of ore 
from Lavotte to Givors, and has carried, on an average, 
300 tons a day. 


Interesting Fossil__Mr. Bensted has discovered a 
unique specimen in the Iguanodon Quarry. The 
fossil is of the order Testudinata, and is apparently a 
marine turtle. It has a circumference of nearly three 
feet, and some of the marginal and other plates may 
be seen in their proper position, but some of the ribs 
are displaced. Two or three vertebrz with fragments 
of the carapace or shield are very distinct. In clearing 
the stone Mr. B. expects to find more bones than are 
now visible.— Manchester Journal. 

Education, Science, and Art.—By a statement 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons of the 
estimates for 1843-4, for the purpose of education, 
science, and art, it appears that there will be required 
for public education in Great Britain, 50,0001.; ditto 
in Ireland, 50,0002. ; schools of design, 4,411. ; Pro- 
fessors at Oxford and Cambridge, 2,006/. ; University 
of London, 5,148/.; Universities, &c., in Scotland, 
7,3802.; Roman Catholic College in Scotland, 
8,928/.; Royal Irish Academy, 300. ; Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, 300/.; Royal Dublin Society, 5,500. ; 
Belfast Academical Society, 1,950/.; British Museum 
Establishment, &c., 32,576/.; ditto buildings, 
37,4852.; ditto purchases, 5,275/.; National Gal- 
lery, purchase of pictures and expense of the Gallery, 
1,6007.; Museum of Economic Geology, 2,008); 
and Scientific Works and Experiments, 4,000/.;— 
the total for the year 1843-4 is 210,967/.—Times. 


Houses of Parliament.—A return made to the 
House of Commons states that the total amount 


| already expended for building the new Houses of Par- 


liament is 380,483/. 10s.: the amount voted has been 
438,500/., and consequently 58,0162. 10s. is in hand 
unexpended, which will be required to complete the 
works now in progress. It is estimated that a further 
sum of 578,424/. 12s. 9d. will be required to complete 
the buildings. The total amount of Mr. Barry’s csti- 
mate will therefore be 1,016,924. 12s. 9d., besides 
what will be required for completing the landing. 
places, making good the pavings, furniture, aud 
fittings, and for decoration by works of art. 
Gigantic Fossil.—A fine specimen of what geologists 
term the Plesiosaurus macrocephalus bas recently 
been found in the lias formations at Barrow-upon- 
Soar. It measures fourteen feet in length,and is the 
only one of the kind that has been found in that 
neighbourhood.—Derby Reporter. 








To CorresponpeNts.—C. 0.—A. W.—A Brother—W. ¢ 
B.—J.D.—A Medical Student—received.—T. C. D., several 
last year and this—The communication from Oxford unfor- 
tunately arrived too late—We know no more about the 
egg-hatching apparatus than was given in our Report of 
proceedings of the Society.—‘ A Terrestrial” is pleasant 
plausible, but his “if” begs the whole question. 
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and trom the author's experience as a magistrate, it is hoped 

this work will be found to embrace every matter which 

‘ost useful to justices of the peace, whether called 

spon to administer justice in their chambers, or at petty or 
general sessions. 
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Sotho ar ee and embellished with 7 Mars, price 7s. 

GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and 

FS Present Sate of GRAMMAR in_ Miniature, exhibit ng 

4. ent State of the World. By WILL an ay THRIK 

ie we as st ‘onomical part by JAMES FERGUSON, F.R.S. 
the end of 1842, by 
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don : Printed fe Thomas Tegg. Cheapside, wher be 
at Eels shed, Mr. FIN DLAY'S Miniature Edition of 


pevised, A, Greatly cularged. and oat down to 


IV Y, from the TEXT of DRAK ENBORCH, 
with CREVIER'S Notes. A New Edition. To which are 
added the varioms Readings of Gronovias, Crovier, Kreyssig, 
and Bekker. Witha copious Index of Mat 
London: Whittaker & Co.; Longman & c o. ; ‘Dunean & Mal- 
colm; — Marshall & Co. Oxford: J. HL. Pa 


is day is published, price 4s. 6d. be 

HE MECH ANICAL EUCLID; containing 

the Elements of Mechanics and Hyd rostatics demonstrated 

ene Manner of the Elements of Geometry. By WILLIAM 

WHEWELL, B.D., Master of Trinity Colleze, and Peoteacer of 

Moral Philosophy jn the University of Cambridge. ‘The 4th 

= an ly adapted to the Ordinary Examination for the 

legree 0. 

ForJ. & ie >} “Deighton, Cambrid: es bones by Whittaker & Co., 
and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Lon 













































































































Just —--~ price 5s., by Simpkin & Morshall, with an 
x of Scrip ture Proper 
HE CLASSICAL PRON UNCIATION of 
(5.000) PROPER NAMES, established by Citations from 
the Greek and Latin Poets, Greek Historians, Geographers, &c. ; 
with a Terminational Synopsis of Avalesy Lor _Eigmolesy. 
fixing the + of all other Na esting upon 
direct authority. By. THOMAS. SWINDUL RNE. Canle Esq. 
Classical Master in King's College School.— Indispensable for 
the school, the senate, the pulpit, and th n ae for all persons 
who aspire to a correct pronunciation." be.—Carr’s History 
and Geography of Greece, with a series or 3.000 Examination 
Questions, 7s. 6¢d.—Latin Hemonyme. or Words similar in Sound 
but different in Sense, 3s.—Roman Antiquities, 6s. 6d. 


Twenty-fifth Edition, square 12mo. 7 t. 
USEsNTS POCKET DICTION “ARY ‘of the 
CH and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and FRENCH 
LANG GUAGES. =a. revised and arenas by J. C. TAR- 
VER, French Master to Eton Coll ege, & 
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Italian and Rabenhorst’s German Dictionaries, 5s. 
ondon: Longman & Co.; T. Cade’ M. Rit A a J. 
Carpenter; Hatchard & Son; J.G.E eh Rivington; Hamilton 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co. 3 "Sherwood & Co.; Cowie & Co.; 
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HE IMPROVEMENT of the “MIND; or, a 

Supplement to the Art of Logic: containing a variety of 
Remarks und Rules for the at dec ion 0 
Useful Knowledge in Religion, i - the Sciences, and in Common 
Life. To which is added, a Discourse on he Education of 
Children and Youth. By ISAAC WATTs, 

Also, New Edition, 12mo. 4s. toned, 

A Short View of the Whole Scripture History ; 
with a Continuation of the Jewish Affairs from the Old Testa- 
ment to the time of Christ. 

London : Longman & Co.; J. M. Richardson ;_ Rivingtons; 
Eeuites & Co.; Whittaker & re ‘0. i Duncan & Malcolm ; Simp- 

kin & Co.; Souter & Law; Harvey & Darton; Houlston k 
Stoneman; E. P. Williams; ond J. ‘Parker, Oxtord. 


HUTTON’S Pi te te ee a 
Recently publish Pe 2 

OLUEE 2 of HU’ 1TON'S "MA THEMATICS; 
7 for ine Use of the Royal Military Academy. 
he uth = many ¢ corrections and improvements. 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. F.R.A.S. 

The present volume comprises, a a new arrangement. the 
substance of the second and third volumes of the former edition. 

Vol. I. (also ory | published), comprising the Course to Men- 
suration and Land Surveying inclusive, with additions, &c. By 
T.S. Davies, F.R.S. &c.  8vo. price 12s. 


Hutton’s Arithmetic. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
Hutton’s Compendious Measurer. 12mo. 4s.6d. bd. 
A Key to the Same. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
Hutton’s Mathematical Tables. Royal 8vo., 7th 


edition, 18s. boards 


Davies's Solutions of the Principal Questions of 
Hutton’s Mathematics. 8vo. 21s. boards. 

London: Longman, Brown & Co.; Baldwin & Cradock; J. 
G. F. & J. Rivingtons; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. 
Sherwood & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall ro 
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Williams; Souter & Law; T. Allman; > a "Neutistas’ 
Oxford: J, Parker. Cambridge : J. & J. J. Deighton. Edinburgh: 
Stirling z Kenny. 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORIES ABRIDGED FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
OLDSMITIV’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
Abridged, with a Continuation to the Present Time. New 


edition, with pestgatts of the Queen and Prince Albert. 12mo. 
price 3s. 6d. bou 











Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 
12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 


Goldsmith's History of Rome, Abridged. 
3s. 6d. bound 
London: Longman, Brown & Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Michood- 
on; J.G.FL& J. Rivington; E. P. Williams; Sherwood Co.; 
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HE GERMAN PHRASE } BOOK; or, Key to 

an Conrereation, on the Plan of the ate M. l’Abbé 

ny By M. BLANCHA Intended as a Sequel or Com- 
panion te the: GERMAN Wo ORD BOOK,” both forming com- 
pact Manuals for Tourists, 
ondon ; Souter & Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON, 
In one pocket volume, qenies wich 8 Engravings, price 5s. 


THE LIFE of LORD" NELSON, by Ropert 
Soutury, Esq. L.L.D., Poet Laureate, &e. The 6th 
edition, forming part of the ramil Library. 

Je must point to the * Life o Nelson. ‘as_one of the most 
popular and perfect specimens of its class which our language 
possesses, noble in feeling, and faultless in style.’’— Atheneum, 

London: : printed f for Thomas Tegs, 73, Cheapside. 


STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA AND CHINA, 


By HUGH MUGRAY. Esq.,_ F.R.S.E., 
assisted b Eminent Authors. 


N HISTORICAL “ona DESCRIPTIVE 

ACCOUNT of BRITISH INDIA, from the most remote 

Period to the Conclusion of the Afghan War. With a Map and 
26 Engravings. 4th edition, 3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. 


N HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT of CHINA, from the Earliest Ages to the 
Peace of Nan- bing. Witha Map and = b Eagravings. 3rd edition, 
revised and enlarged, 3 vols. small 8 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkins Niarchall & Co. London, 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition of 

OMPANION to thee POPULAR GEO. 
METRY; in which the Elements of Abstract Science are 
familiarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 

various purposes of life, “with numerous Cuts. 

By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street 


SECOND PART oF MR. ARNOL * S$ LATIN PROSE 
sg aT IO 


PRACTICAL IN TRODUCTION toLATIN 

PROSE COMPOSITION. PART_II. Containing the 

Pectsine A LATIN PARTICLES, with Vocabulary, an Anti- 
arbarus, 

y the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon mand LateFellow of Trinity( pollens. Cambridge. 
Rivingiepe. St. Paul's Churchyard, an place. 

om ma he had, by the same Author. 


The Fifth Edition of the First Part. In 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


This day is published, a New Edition, re-engraved, with cor- 
rections from the Government Surveys, and the most recent 


sources of information, 8vo. 12s. half- 
ATLAS “ MODERN *°GEOGRAPHY ; 
wit! ins Index ot f nearly 


1 Ma 
Ten_ Thousand 2 By SA ee BUTLER. D., late 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head Master Of Shrews. 
bury School. Edited os ‘the Author's Son. 

y the same Author, 

A Sketch of Modern and Antient Geography, for 
the use of Schools, A new edition, revised by his Son. 8vo. 9s, 
boards; 10s. 6d. bound. 

An ‘Abridgment of the above, in the form of Ques- 
tion and Answer, for the use of Besiangre. By Mary Cunpning- 
ham. 3rd edition, 18mo. 2s. sewed. 

An Atlas of Antient Geography ; consisting of 22 
Maps, with Index of about 4000 Names. 12mo. half-bd. 12s. 

The Antient and Modern Atlas. 4to. half-bd. 24s, 


Outline Modern and Antient Geographical Copy 
Books, a, 4s. each, sewed. 
ndon: we Brown, Green & Longmans. 

his day, price 3s. cloth lettered 


GHTON and itt THREE CLIMATES, 
— Remarks on its Medical Topography, and Advice 
and Warnings to Invalids and Visitors. 
By IGAN, M.D., Surgeon, 
Formerly practising in that town. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published. rice 2s. 
N the TREATMENT of the. DISEASES of 
the EYE by means of FRUSSIC ACID VAPOUR and 
the Action of ESS oa r i: S, &e 
TURNDU LL, M.D. 

“We hesitate val ae to recammend this wonderful dige 

covery of the cure for blindness.""— Literary Gazette. 

ondon: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


Just published, price Is, 


HE WATER £; a LecTuRE on the 
PRINCIPLES of HYDROPATHY, Gelivesed at the 
Rooms of th v of Arts, Landes. March 23, 1843, 
by EDW AID  SOHNSON, sq. M.D.. New Burlington-street, 
Author of * Life, He alth, and Disease, on his retu 
from Grefenbur Teh 
*»* Several hundreds of persons could not obtain admittance 
to the Rooms—the Lecture is therefore publishe 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


In one ERN vol, 8th edition. much enlarged, price 1 
M02PE DOMESTIC MEDICINE : a 
I make’ Treatise, exhibiting the Symptams,( ter an 
most eflicacious Treatment of Diseases with a Collection o 
approved Prescriptions, Management of C Children, Doses of Mes 
dicines, &c., forming a comprehensive Guide for the Clergy, 


Families, and — i” 
T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. & 

“It is evidently the result of great srotvestonel talent, expe- 
rience, and judgment: the author everywhere appears con- 
scientious and <naid. One object is prominently evident—a 
sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To re- 
commend a work like the present to our readers, is only to to 
manifest a proper regard for their welfare.""—Literary Journal, 
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“Itis altogether deserving of pormensat seunleniy = — 
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Simpkin & Co, Paternqster-tow + and Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly. 
Sold b 1 Booksel ers. 

Also, by the same Author, in ody price 11s, 3rd edition, enlarged, 
n the Diseases of Females: a Treatise, illus- 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment, 
With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary, locluding the 

Diseases and Management of Pregnancy apd Lying-in 
“It contains a mass of informatiqn. indispensable to those for 
phen it ~" intended, and Matias ip xalue any other book of 
its character.” —Bl 
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Nearly ready, - 
ATIONAL GALLERY.—An Edition of Felix 
Summerly's CATALOGUE of the NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY, with Reminiscences of the Pictures, drawn expressly 
from the Originals by Messrs. J.J. and W. Linnell. 

G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


Just published, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth, 

UDAS: a TRAGIC MYSTERY. 
DIGBY P. STARKEY, Esq. : 

“In theme, style, and plot, it is original, bold, and startling, 

and we deem it one of the finest efforts of poetic genius that has 

for many years come before the public—possessing poetic vigour, 

profound and philosophic views, and a power of stirring all the 

deeper sympathies of our nature. To its execution the author 

has brought great erudition, most unwearied industry, and a 

profound sense of the sacredness of all holy things."’—Dublin 


University Magazine. . 
London: Longman, Brown & Co. Dublin: Curry & Co. 





Neto Monthly Wertodical. 


On the First of May will be published, No. I. price 8d., of a 
New Monthly Periodical, to be called 


TEGG’S 
LONDON MAGAZINE. 


Tue design of this undertaking originated with the Pub- 
lisher; but in bringing it to maturity he has been assisted 
by gentlemen whose sound judgment, distinguished scholar- 
ship, and practised pens, combined with his own experience 
in the duct of literary undertakings, give every assurance 








Now publishing, 
AXTER’S OIL-COLOURED PORTRAITS 
OF THE MISSIONARIES, 
WILLIAMS and MOFFAT. 

Price of cach Portrait, in Oil Colours, 10s. 6d. ; Proofs, 15s. ; 
Mezzotinto proofs, 3s. 6¢.; India proofs, 5s. Gold Frames an 
Glass only 10s. 6d. each, if required. 

Just before Mr. Moffat left England to resume his arduous 
duties in Africa, he said, “‘ Mr. Baxter, the Portrait you have in 
hand is a very faithful likeness, and the scene of the Bechuana 
Parliament most true; indeed I fancy myself again in Africa.”” 

“We have been delighted by the sight of two portraits by 
Baxter, in his most beautiful style, and the execution is ad- 
mirable.’’"— Evangelical Magazine. 

“ It would be quite superfluous to recommend these memorials 
of two eminent benefactors of the heathen to their immediate 
friends, but we hope they will be perehased by many others of 
= own, and of all other Evangelical denominations."’— Baptist 

agazine. 

“We have seen oil pictures of Mr. Baxter's before; but we 
certainly were not prepared to see portraits possessing so com- 
pletely the character of coloured originals as he has given to 
them.'’— Wesleyan Magazine. x 

“ Mr. Baxter's process gives to each print the force and cha- 
racter of an origina! drawing, and presents a delicacy of touch 
and minuteness of object in the distant landscape, that are truly 
wonderful."’"—Congregational Magazine. 

“These pictures will form a splendid pair of ornaments for 
the parlour walls of the friends of missions, The African land- 
scape, which forms the background to Moffat's portrait, is per- 
crn delicious, and alone worth the whole price of the picture.” 
— Patriot. 

“To every drawing-room in Christendom these prints would 
be an ornament. Moffat, with the landscape and Parliament in 
the distance, is the most exquisite gem we ever saw.”’— Sunday 
School Magazine. i, ‘ 

** Let all who can do it order this pair of pictures."—Christian 
Examiner. 

Among the Subscribers, are the following Ministers’ names: 
Rev. Arthur Tidman, London. | Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, Glasgow. 
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The Directors grant Letters of Credit and baw WN at 30 days’ 


that the objects he has in view will be carried out in a man- 
ner equally satisfactory to the public as to himself. 

The motive which actuates him is a strong feeling that the 
numerous periodicals now in existence do not effect their 
proper object—the creation of a healthy appetite for read- 
ing of a higher order—but rather tend to deprave the taste, 
and to frustrate the end for which they were originally pro- 
jected. The young, particularly, to whom the current 
periodical literature is very attractive, are most open to 
injuries from its vitiating tendency, and most in need of a 
work which shall furnish them with a more pure supply. 

It is proposed therefore to produce a Monthly Miscellany, 
which shall be surpassed by none in variety and excellence 
of matter, and which, keeping pace with the rapid advance 
of science and art so particularly distinguishing the nine- 
teenth century, shall record each successive improvement, 
and at the same time trace back its history to its birth. 

The wonderful progress of Modern Discovery by sea and 
land, and the never-ceasing changes and improvements 
throughout the world; illustrated Descriptions of the most 
remarkable objects, either natural or artificial, which are to 
be found throughout its wide extent; Delineations of Na- 
tural History, more especially of the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms in newly-settled colonies; Historical Details, 
drawing from their venerable repositories accounts of the 
Customs and Manners and Pastimes of the ages long gone 
by, and comparing them with those for which they have 
been exchanged ; Biographical Sketches; Articles of Fiction, 
and others of general intgrest, which scarcely admit of clas- 
sification: all these subjects, together with numberless 
others which it is impossible to particularise, developed 
by able heads and ready pens, and further elucidated and 
adorned by woodcuts and engravings of first-rate excellence, 
will, it is hoped and believed, combine to form a Magazine 
of an excellence yet unattained, and which can scarcely re- 
quire further security for its success than to be generally 
known to the heads of families, the conductors of education, 
and the reading portion of society. 

Among the more important objects to which attention 
will be particularly directed, is the History of Man in his 
Social State—a subject hitherto but very slightly touched on 
in any professedly popular work; of deep importance, yet 
yielding at the same time an exhaustless store of entertain- 
ment, to which no human being can be indifferent. It is 
here proposed to treat of the Varieties of the Human Spe- 
cies, showing the influence of Climate, Habit, and Educa- 
tion upon mankind. The advantages of this peculiar study, 
to a people who are annually emigrating in thousands into 
countries occupied by aboriginal tribes, are highly impor- 
tant, and cannot fail to give a peculiar value to any work 
which shall discuss the subject in a manner at once scien- 
tific and popular. 

One other peculiarity attending this New Cabinet of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Literature requires to be mentioned. 
The Publisher, after much reflection, has decided upon 
making a novel experiment—or rather reviving an excellent 
practice now fallen into desuetude—one that will augment 
his own labour, but be inevitably attended with wide-spread 
advantages, and a high degree of pleasure, to those for whom 
alone it is intended. He purposes to offer monthly prizes (the 
works of some admired author) for the best Articles, Essays, 
or Papers, on given subjects ; these will be regularly an- 
nounced on the wrapper of each Number. This competi- 
tion must inevitably awaken talent that otherwise might 
have slept for ever; and experience teaches us, that pre- 
cocity or presumption seldom indicates a high order of 
intellect. 

The Publisher offers no pledge to the youth of England 
for his future conduct in catering for their intellectual en- 
tertainment. He appeals confidently to the vast amount of 
entertaining knowledge which he has already furnished 
them. To others, he feels that no promise of future exer- 
tion is necessary. A long life of commercial industry and 
enterprise passed amongst them will secure their confidence. 
Never were the results of that experience and intercourse 
which his position has given him, more likely to prove bene- 
ficial to his patrons than in the present instance ; for he has 
resolved upon devoting (as a source of self-gratification) a 
large portion of his time to the selection and accumulation 
of materials to be placed in the hands of his Editor. And 
he would further observe that, from the quantity of matter, 
variety and value of its contents, frequent introduction of 
illustrations, and unprecedented lation of interest- 
ing facts, TEGG’S LONDON MAGAZINE will be decidedly 
the cheapest periodical of its kind ever published. 

The subject proposed for the first prize is 

‘““INFLUENCE OF BALLAD POETRY ON THE PEOPLE.” 


CONDITIONS AND PLAN. 

1. The Work to be published in Monthly Numbers at Eightpence 
each, printed on fine royal paper made at the Nash Mill by Messrs. 
Dickinson & Co., and ee by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. 

Each Number will consist of Two Sheets, Saeed in small 
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royal octavo, and occasionally ornamented with 5 
(3. A few Advertisements, principally of a literary character, will be 





sight, on Sydney, Port Philip, Hobart Town, an 
free of charge. Bills transmitted for collection. 

y orderof the Board, G. H. AY, Manager. 

Agents: R. Allen, Esq., 6, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh ; 
Messrs. Hi. Thompson & Co., Dublin; and John 0, sq. 





itted ata rate, as per printed scale. 

London: printed for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheapside ; 
Griffin & Co. Glasgow; and T. Le Mesurier, Dublin: to 
whom all communications for the Editor are requested to 
be addressed. , 





MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ss T DA 


FoR 8. 
A ROMANCE of OLD TIMES. 
y G. P.R. JA lo 
Author of‘ Morley Ernstein,’ ‘ The obber,’ &, 
-++-“Into this host of gallant things—the splendid 
of tilt and tournament—this association of knight and red 


this concentration of all that charms and fascinates us ip our 
retrospection of olden times has Mr. James here carried us, 
Scene after scene of vivid and vigorous interest succeeds each 
other, while village life is portrayed with such a May.4, 
freshness that jes —_ to nore — the san gioer, a “| 
unwilling to be lured awa even the pomp of chi 
grandeur of baronial onntle."— Metropolitan. J walry or the 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


See 
FULL REPORT of the PROCEDURE x 
the TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL Coug? 
of the SCOTTISH, (Widows’ Fund) LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, held on the 7th March, 1843, may be obtained at the 
Head Office, No. 5, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh ; or of any 
of the Society’s Agents. 
The total amount of assurances effected since 
the commencement of the Society is very 
nearly «+++. 
The capital 
upwards of .... es 
The annual revenue of iety isup sof 
£1,000, assured in 1815, is this year in- 
CTEASED LO sosecesereeesecesecrereccseres 
£3,000, assured in 1825, is this year in- 
creased to sa eeeeeeeeeeseerersseresaseres 
£5,000, assured in 1835, is this year in- 
CTEASEH CO eves ceeccrereseecsesesereseees 5.90 
Later assurances have proportionate additions, 
yhole profits divisible among the assured, 
London Office, 7, Pall Mall, April, 1843. 
HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent, 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE—FIRE 

LIFE, ANNU! TIES—Cornhill and Raker-street, London: 
Cotiege-goeen, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburgh: instituted 
A.D. " 


EB. 
No. of Policy, eo 
0. 





sees ++£6,000,000 0 9 
now 


1,270,000 9 9 
200,000 0 9 


1,745 18 0 
4,157 0 3 





Other sums 
in proportion 





les ofthe Bonus in Great Britain. 

Sum Insured, £2,500} With Bonus, £3,105 
lb o- 5,000 . 618 
- 2,203 - 1,100 o 


eo 3.118 es 1,000 - Lie 
FIRE INSURANCE effected upon every description of 

perty, including rent; and policies should be renewed within 

15 days after each quarter-day. ‘THOMAS LEWIS, See, 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1923, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits. 

The bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to lé, 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was awarded, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

rospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in the country, on application. 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
L OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000. 
This Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, 
by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
va jum discontinued on restoration of the Assured 
to permanent health. 
Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount 
verzing with the particular disease. 
embers of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most other 
Offices. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary, 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
> 48, Gracechurch-street, London, (established at 13, 
Nicholas-lane, King William-street, Decem ) 
tual Assurance on Lives, Endowments, Deferred Sums, lmme 
diate a eferred Annuities, enrolled under the Acts of Par- 
liament relating to Friendly Societies. 


Directors. 
C. P. Bousfield, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson, Esq. 
— ook Fea. 
omas Castle ° 
James Crofts, Esq. 
— rekon, ~~ 
oseph Hargrave, ° 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
icitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 
THIS INSTITUTION completed the Seventh Year of its esta 
blishment on the 15th of December, 1842, and, in accord 
with a Rule made at its commencement, a careful valuation of 
its liabilities and assets has been made by an eminent Actuary, 
Charles Ansell, Esq., for the purpose of making the first division 
of profits amongst its members, the gratifying result of which 
is exemplified in the following instances, showing the prott 
assigned to policies which have existed from one to seven years: 
35. 











John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 





a Re 

x Cent 

the Origin: 
Premium 


Original 


Amount of 
B Premium. 


onus. 


Policies in 
Reduction in 
Premium 
‘Equal tos 


Existence. 
in lieu of Bonus. 


Age at 
commencement. 


tion 


| Sum Assured. 





#9233 


3,000 
2,000 


ps 6) 33 La 

The Directors refer with great confidence to the above state 

ment, as exhibiting the mose satisfactory proof of the superiority 

inciple on which this Institution is founded, nai ou, 

TUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, carried out, under (i 

protection and advantages afforded by the acts of Parliamew 

relating to FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, and fully warranting | 

in thus directing the public attention to the peculiar privileges 

secured to all poe. 1 saane Genamse Gee 00 Gall 
whose renewal premi » due on 

pert, are: reminded that the same must be paid within 30dayt 
that ’ , 

"The Report of the Directors to the Annual Meeting of b 
Members, held on the 15th of December last, Prospectuses oe 
every Oe Ee teeee baa be had on application 

or to the ntry Agents. 
London, April 5, 1843, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fieet- 


. Dunstan’s Church. | . 
Dears» ‘hereby aivens that the Dividends on the Capital 
0 


: is Soci the year 1842, are in the course of pay- 
= Gn cam be received any, dey (Tecsday excepted) between 
. e o'clock. 
the hours of Ten and By order of the Directors, 
April, 1843. GEO. KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 


OMMERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
4 BAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. 
4 description of Life Assurance entertained, premiums 
Ere quarterly, balf-yearly, or yearly; loans advanced from 
pay to s00l. for three or more years, on ageroved personal or 
her security, ‘on the borrower assuring his or her life for a 
moderate amount. dren to receive a stated sum of money on 
Endowments for in case of death the whole of the mone 
arriving 8 Annuities, immediate or deferred. 
returne‘tuses and every information to be had of - 
FRED. LAWRANCE. Resident Sec. 112, Cheapside, 


paz ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCTham-pluce, Blackfriars, London, 








rectors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Exq. Deputy Chairman. 
n. Esq. Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. William Prinsep, Esq. 
Alexander Colvin, Esq. Joshua Walker, Pr 
Edward Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S. 
CAPITAL 500,0v0/, : : 
The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples cf Life Assurance for 1001. 
Age. 30 40 | 50 | 60 


Annual | £. 8. d.| &. 8. d. | £.8.d.| £. 8. d. 
Premium.-| 2 4713 0 3 | 449), 625 oa 
Endowments for future and existing children, and Annuities 
ofall kinds are granted by this Society. _ 
The usual commintion eee eens and others, and 
. extra on the firs > 
sccsceieanas JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5, White- 
hall, and 36, Old Jewry, London. 
Directors—Sir George Staunton, Bart. M.P. President. 
Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President. 
Charles Forbes, Esq. 
James Mackillop, Esq Thomas E. H 
J. Phillimore, Esq. D.C.L. Robert J. Grit 
W. Wilkinson, Esq. G. Bicknell, 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co 
Solicitors— Messrs. Ogle & Younghusband. 
The peculiar advantages offered m this Company are :— 
ist. That where the assurance is for life, one-half of the pre- 
miums may remain unpaid for seven years. 
gad. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the pre- 
miums commencing very low, and varying every three years, 
Ist a 2d period | 3d period| 4th period| Remainder 
Age. | of3years.| of 3 years.| of3 years. | of 3 years. of Life. 


7ii13711871 118 9) 2 46 | 21410 

ard. For Survivorship Annuities, on a principle peculiar to 
this Office, avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party 
does not survive to take the annuity. ‘ 

Every information may be obtained at the Offices, at White- 
hall, and 36,O0ld Jewry. | | ee 

The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
GEO. BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents, 
Earl of Errol arl Somers 
Farl of Courtown bs Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Eos. Deputy Chaarman. 
Charles Graham, Esq 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. , Esq. 
F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 


Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
w. Boyd, E i William Railton, Esq. 


iq. Resident 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, , 

Resident F. H. ay 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

ql Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
oe annum, froin the date of the policies to those parties who 

ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a pact need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
Bantof the Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 

WS 3 

Sum Assured. 

£1000 


Henry Bowde 








2g, Esq. 
esq. (Kesident). 











Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
6 Years 10 Months £136 H ‘ 
60 0 0 


1000 1 Year 20 0 0 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
ectors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, W aterloo- place. Pall Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street, 
attends at the Office daily. about half-past Two o'clock. 


STONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 


ih ik begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &c. 
at during the process of manufacturing a very superior com- 
| song Naas has greatly improved his well-known Artificial 
STONE. rnamemi: he has succeeded in making an excellent 
pl “COLOURED CEMENT, adapted to building, more 
oak cet, facing brick walls and repairing deca od, stone 

- e can supply et 2s. 6d. per bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Tunnel, Rotherbithe,” 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the 

tae Queen’s Own), in the illustrated Chinese Boxes, are 
: ® in course of delivery to the trade. The needles have large 
yes, are easily threaded (even by blind persons), and have im- 
x points, temper, and finish. Each paper is labelled with 
= eness of Her Mojests or H.R.H. Prince Albert, in relief, on 
ae krounds. Every quality of needles, fish-hooks, hooks 
dag steel pens, &c. for shipping. These needles or pens 
home trade are sent free by post, by any respectable 
vilea’ ae went of, thirsocn porat oaee or iach a om 
» er, Manufacturer e een aiden-lane 
Wood-street, London, wie ‘ 














OUNTAINS, VASES, TAZZAS, FIGURES, 
&c. in Marble, Artificial Stone, and Parker's Cement, to 

be seen at WYATT, PARKER & CO.’S WHARF, Holland- 
street, Surrey foot of Blackfriars-bridge. Also, a large Collec- 
tion of Chimney Shafts, Pedestals,Capitals,Consoles, Trusses, &c. 


OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To ALL PARTIES 
FURNISHING.—W. E. GOULD respectfully acquaints bis 
friends and the public, that he has on sale a large assortment of 
CHIMNEY GLASSES of superior quality, in gilt frames, which 
for elegance of design and superiority of workmanship, are not 
to be equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
4s. 6d. per foot. A variety of Picture Frames; Cheval and Toilet 
Glasses; Regildingin all its branches. Every article manufac- 
tured upon the premises, 19, MoorGaTE-sTREET, City.—A few 
Second-hand Chimney Glasses for sale. 


PAPE, Pianoforte-maker to his Majesty the 

e King of the French, 106, New Bond-street._PATENT 
GRAND. SQUARE, CONSOLE, and TABLE PIANOFORTES. 
—H. PAPE, in opening the above establishment, trusts that his 
instruments will command in this country the same preference 
they have enjoyed on the Continent for the last 25 years. 
The sale of nearly 4,000 of them is the best proof of the supe- 
riority of his new system of construction, in which the hammer, 
contrary to the usual mode, strikes the string downwards. Th 
excellence of these instruments for keeping well in tune, for 
obedience and elasticity of touch, and for their great om. is 
now well known. and a Fa1k examination will prove that they 
are also far superior to all pianofortes of the ordinary construc- 
tion in power and sweetness of tone. Amongst those at present 
in the ware-rooms may be seen a Grand Piano of eight octaves, 
as well as a very remarkeble Square, covered with one single 
sheet ofivory. This was the most remarkable pianoforte present 
at the Grand National Exhibition at Paris; and for it H. Pape 
obtained the Gold Medal, and was created, by His Majesty, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, bez to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, Crests, &c. for houk plates, 
in their proper HERALDIC COLOURS, and at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on v iting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 7s. 6d.; also every 
description of elegant engraving. Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
Warehouses, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, and 122, BISHOPSGATE- 
_ .. STREET WITHIN, 
or sent on application any distance free of expense. Superfine 
letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s., 18%., 178., 14s. 12s., and $s. per 
ream; note ditto, 18s., 16s., 12s., 8s., 6s., and 4s. per ream. An 
additional charge is made for stamping either of the above with 
arms, crest. coronet, or initials. Their miscellaneous stock, 
which is very large, and particularly adapted for presents, con- 
sists of dressing cases, writing desks, inkstands, envelope cases, 
albums, blotting books, Bibles and Prayers, gold and silver 
ncil-cases, penholders, toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, 
adies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, pocket-books, 
papeterie, and envelopes, suitable for invitations, complimen- 
tary notes, weddings, &c. Either of the above articles may be 
had plain, or of the most costly description, with every descrip- 
tion of useful stationery. Postage stamps and envelopes at Go- 
vernment prices. 


LECTRO-PLATED and GILT ARTICLES.— 
ELKINGTON & Co., patentees, beg to announce, that to 
meet the increasing demand for this manufacture, they have 
OPENED an ESTABLISHMENT at 
No. 22, REGENT-STREET (CORNER OF JERMYN-STREET), 
where every variety of articles for the Sideboard, Dinner, Des- 
sert, and Breakfast tables may be inspected. They have alsoa 
similar assortment at their City Establishment 
No. 45, MOORGATE-STREET, cITY, 
where thon, have a MANUFACTORY for PLATING and GILD- 
ING, RE-PLATING and RE-GILDING, ARTICLES of every 
description, and of ALL METALS. 
With reference to articles of their facture, the p 
beg to state, that they differ from all goods hitherto offered as 
“ plated goods,” or “ substitutes for silver,” weing made in the 
same manner as SOLID SILVER, from which they cannot be 
known, and being also composed of a hard white metal, strongly 
coated with silver, by the Electro process, ‘ 
Silver articles of every kind or pattern exactly copied. _ 
very article made by the patentees or under their licence 
bears their stamp. (E. & Co, below a crown.) 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 

has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
athird part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. Tine Genuine Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption. vitality, and durability. by 
means of direct importations. Gisponsing with all intermediate 
arties’ leaching, and securing the 
Only at METCALFE’S 


e 
Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s"’ adopted 
by some houses. 


R. GREEN’S SULPHUR, FUME, MEDI- 
CATED, and VAPOUR BATHS, 40, Great Marlborough- 
street.—For more than twenty years Dr. Green's attention has 
been directed to the remedial agency of baths of different kinds 
upon the buman body ; and for the same length of time he has 
superintended an Establishment for their due and proper ad- 
ministration. 

Judiciously employed. Fume and Vapour Baths are beyond all 
question, invaluable as principal or auxiliary means in the treat- 
ment of many kinds of aheouie disease, particularly Kheuma- 
tism and Rheumatic Gout, Affections of the Skin, and im- 
paired functions of the great Abdominal Viscera. 

_ These Baths are accessible at all hours of the day to the pub- 

lic at large, and to members of the medical profession, with their 

patients, in cases where it is desirable that the medical at- 

tendant should witness and direct the administration of the 
at 




































































FRAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS. 

F. BIELEFELD begs to call the attention 

e of Artists, Pri ll &c. to his assortment 

of PICTURE-FRAMES, appropriate for the Art-Union and 

other Prints, &c., manufactured in his improved Papier Maché. 

“ The specimens of these frames which we have seen are cer- 

tainly very beautiful.” Globe, 17th Jan. 1843.—** They look ex- 

ceedingly attractive, and are in reality as much so as if they had 

passed through the hands of the carver, and been produced at 

about ten times the expense. They have a clearness and sharp- 

ness we have seldom or never seen obt d in ion.” 
Art- Union. 

C, F. B. has just published a New Tariff of the Papier Maché 
Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various Patterns, &c., 
which will be immediately forwarded to order on receipt of six 
post-office stamps,— Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 














ARD-PLATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 
PATTERN 2s., and 100 Visiting Cards, from plate, 2s. ; 

Plate engraved with Crest and Name, 5s. Note paper 4s., 6s., 
8s., and 10s. per ream ; letter, 8s., 10s., 12s. 6d., and I5s. per ream. 
Any of these papers stamped with Crests, Coronets, or Ini 
at 5s. per ream, or richly finished in gold, silver, or colours 
ls. 4d. per quire: no charge for the die. 
ls. per 100, or 6s. 


* 
at 
i ie. Wafers from the die, 
‘ . per 1,000; high satin palace note paper, five 
= ls. 6d. ; envelopes, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 9s. per 1, or ls. per 





ozen stamped; sealing wax from 4s. per lb.; best drawing 
pencils 4s. per dozen. An elegant assortment of envelope, blot- 
ting, and travelling cases. dispatch and music boxes, scrap and 
drawing books, albums, Bibles and Prayers, fancy inkstands. 
pencil cases, pen holders, toilet and scent bottles, wafers, and 
every article, suitable for presents, lower than any house in the 
trade. Playing cards 1s. 6d. per pack. or four packs 5s. News- 
papers lent to read at 9d. per week. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
—Terms: i. 3s. per annum, including all the New Publications 
and Periodicals, at MARSHALL & CO.'S, Stationers and En- 
gravers, 12, Curzon-street, May-fair, corner of Queen-street, 
Orders by post punctually attended to. 


EA & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged godt, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;’ 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ners Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row; and by the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietor’s stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


GILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 

and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, (late ALDERMAN, 41 
and 42, Barsican, aided by a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals. has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered ; possessing all the 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all its durability and 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in mixed 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 


as silver, and is manufactured into every article for the table 


and sideboard. 
d.| s. d. 
| Mustard Spoon.......00. 0 6 
16 6 TeaSpoons,perdozen.. 5 
3 
0 
1 








Table Spoons and Forks, 
per doz. seseeceees 
Dessert ditto, ditto...... 
Fish Knives «.s+csceeees 
Soup Ladles «++-eeseeee 
Sauce Ladles.....+.+++++ 
In order that the Public may not be deceived, C. W. has quoted 
the price of his best Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
lighter weights. oni € 
C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 
old, than Ais metal is from all others ; the Public will therefore 
ave no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress 
of his New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will esta- 
blish its pre-eminence. Entire services of plate purchased, 
TEA_ TRAYS, and TEA URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIVES, and FORKS, &c.—This house has, for fifty 
years, possessed an unrivalled celebrity in furnishing hardware. 
A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 35s.; a best Gothic 
border 30-inch Japan tray, 12s. ; a dozen ivory table knives, I1s.; 
dessert ditto, 9s.; a pair of carvers, 4s.6d. A Palmer's Candle 
mp, bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ditto. to burn common 
oil without smoke or smell, 25s. ; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders and fire-irons in great 
variety ; fine steel penknives, ls. each ; best ivory-handle razors, 
85. 6d. per pair. b 
41 and 42, Barbican, and at 16, Norton Folgate. 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDs. 
IMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (requentiy 
by the first), and asthmatic persons, who previously had not 
been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefi 
from the use of it. Sold by A. Willoughby & Co., late B. G. 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, and all Medi- 
cine Venders, in bottles at Is. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated pre- 
parations of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with 
water, makes half a pint of the compound decoction, of the 
same strength and composition as that ordered by the British 
Pharmacopeias. Itis prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, 
scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also 
has been found extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in se- 
condary symptoms, and after an improper use of mercury. 
Prepared and sold in pint bottles 20s., half-pints 10s., and 
quarter-pints 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, 
(corner of St. Paul's Churchyard.) London ; and may be ob- 
tained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Davenport & Co. Water- 
pe vince, Edinburgh; or, by order, through any respectable 
ruggist. 
ony No. 4, Cheapside, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
No connexion with any other e-tablishment of the same name. 


TWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 

WONDERFUL RESTORATION. Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, an 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply. 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it acoqsding to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair Sppeared. andhe 
has now as fine a head of bair as any person in Whitby. 

yours, &e, Joun KitvinoTon, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings, 
‘Alders, ate-street. London. _ 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the bair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and ones it from falling es 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d., 6s, an 
lls. per Bottle, No sier ert are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE'S 
BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 


‘ 12 6) Gravy Spoons «.cscscece 
5 6/ Salt ditto..... 
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13, ‘Great Marlborough Street, April 15, 1843, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


By the Author of ‘The Court and Times of Frederick the Great.’ 
VOL. I. price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


** The History of Our Own Times will exhibit all the extraordinary scenes of the French Revolution, and detail the events of the long series of wars consequent on that revolutiog 
in all parts of the globe. The emancipation of the Spanish-American colonies—the deliverance of Greece from Turkish Thraldom—the daring but unfortunate insurrection Of the Pole 
—the transfer of the crown of France to a new branch of the house of Bourbon—the foundation of the kingdom of Belgium—and the cruel civil wars in the two divisions of the Spanish 
Peninsula, form more recent features in this great moving drama. It is scarcely necessary to add that the means by which the power and prosperity of the British empire have meap- 
while been gradually extended and consolidated, will claim the particular attention of the historian. In short, it will be his aim to furnish, in a popular form, a faithful and impartial 
record of every event of public importance that has taken place during the last fifty years."—Extract from the Preface. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, 
Weirs to the Writish Throne, 


FroM THE MOST AUTHENTIC PRIVATE AND PuBLic Sources. 
By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,’ &c. 
VOL. I. price 103. 6d. bound, with TMlustrations, is now ready, comprising the LIVES of EDWARD OF CAERNARVON, afterwards King Edward II.; EDWARD OF WINDSOR, 
afterwards King Edward IIL; and EDWARD OF WOODSTOCK, the Black Prince. 


Ill, 


THE KING’S SON: 
A Romance of Enalish Wistorp. 
Edited by MRS. HOFLAND, Authoress of ‘ Catherine the First ; or, The Czarina,’ &c. 
Is. 


In 3 vo 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From the Convention Parliament of 1688-9 to the Passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
By WM. CHARLES TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A, 


Recorder of Macclesfield. 
1 vol. &vo. with a fine Engraving of the Interior of the House of Comigns in 1690, 14s. bound. 


“This work is equally Interesting to the philosopher, the stat and the more general reader who seeks, and will find in these authentic memoirs, @ higher and more enduring 
amusement, than can be furnished by the light reading of the day.”—John q ' 


Bull. 
* This work will be found of incalculable value to the investigator of the political institutions of the country."—Sunday Times. 





NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


Performed in H.M.S. ‘SULPHUR,’ in 1836-42. 
By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. F.R.A.S. F.G.S. &c., Commander of the Expedition. 


UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with upwards of 40 Illustrations, price 36s. bound. 


‘* Of these volumes it is impossible to speak too highly. We can conceive no occupation likely to afford more authentic and important knowledge, or to vield, at the same time, 
more amusement and delight than the perusal of the work before us."—Johkn Bull, 


vi. vir 
A STEAM VOYAGE UP THE RHINE. HARGRAVE: 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


Or, the Adventures of a Man of Fashion. 
Author of ‘ The Hunchback of Notre-Dame,’ &c. 


. ; é By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
Cheeky PARE Senge we, Ne 9s 3 ° English travellers, 100, 64. bound. “ Mrs. Trollope is beyond a doubt one of the cleverest and most remarkable writersol 
ust ready. 3 § 


the day.”"—Quarterly Review. 
Vit. 1X. 
THE STRANGER IN INDIA; THE LOST SHIP: 


Or, Three Years in Calcutta. A ROMANCE OF 


THE OCEAN. 
Ry G. W. JOINSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. small Svo. (Just ready.) 


By the Author of ‘ Cayendish,’ ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ &c. 3 yols, (Just ready.) 








New and Cheaper Edition of the 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY: 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, or Untitled Aristocracy of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


By JOHN BURKE, Esq., Author of ‘The Peerage and Baronetage,’ and 
JOHN BERNARD BURKE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
This enlarged and much improved Edition of Mr. Burke's ‘ History of the Landed Gentry,’ for which collections have been making for more than ten years, will correspond precisely 


in alphabetical arrangement with the author's popular ‘ Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage,’ and will contain accounts of the whole of the Untitled Aristocracy of the 
It will be issued in Four Quarterly Parts, price lus. 6d. each,—the first of which is just ready. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
% Orders received by all Booksellers. — 


~ London: Jaaza Horas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by JonN FRANCIS; and sold by all Booksell 
and Newsyenders,—Agents; for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dubiia, 








